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Goethe and the Evolution of Consciousness 

THE views which have to be developed in anthroposophical 
Spiritual Science in order to comprehend man and the world 
are more easily understood if we study the changes that have 
taken place in the mental outlook of man through the 
centuries. If we tell people to-day that in order really to know 
something about the nature of man, quite a different outlook is 
necessary from that to which they are accustomed, their first 
reaction will be one of astonishment and, for the moment, the 
shock will make them put aside all such knowledge. They feel 
that one thing at least remains constant, namely, man’s 
spiritual or mental attitude to the things of the world. This is 
very evident in the outlook of many teachers of history at the 
present time. They declare that, so far as his mental attitude 
is concerned, man has not fundamentally changed throughout 
history and that if this were otherwise there could really be no 
history at all. They argue that in order to write history it is 
essential to take the present mental attitude as the starting- 
point; if one were obliged to look back to an age when human 
beings were quite differently constituted in their life of soul, it 
would be impossible to understand them. One would not 
understand how they spoke or what they did. Historical 
thought, therefore, could not comprise any such period. From 
this the modern historian infers that human beings must 
always have possessed fundamentally the same frame of 
mind, the same mental outlook as they possess to-day. — 
Otherwise there could be no history. 



This is obviously a very convenient point of view. For if in 
the course of historic evolution man’s life of soul has changed, 
we must make our ideas plastic and form quite a different 
conception of former epochs of history from that to which we 
are accustomed to-day. 

There is a very significant example of a man who found it 
inwardly and spiritually impossible to share in the mental 
attitude of his contemporaries and who was forced to make 
such a change in his whole outlook. This significant example 

— and I mention his name to-day merely by way of example 

— is Goethe. 

As a young man Goethe necessarily grew up in the outlook 
of his contemporaries and in the way in which they regarded 
the world and the affairs of human beings. But he really did 
not feel at home in this world of thought. There was 
something turbulent about the young Goethe, but it was a 
turbulence of a special kind. We need only look at the poems 
he composed in his youth and we shall find that there was 
always a kind of inner opposition to what his contemporaries 
were thinking about the world and about life. 

But at the same time there is something else in Goethe — a 
kind of appeal to what lives in Nature, saying something more 
enduring and conveying much more than the opinions of 
those around him could convey. Goethe appeals to the 



revelations of Nature rather than to the revelations of the 
human mind. And this was the real temper of his soul even 
when he was still a child, when he was studying at Leipzig, 
Strassburg and Frankfurt, and for the first period of his life at 
Weimar. 

Think of him as a child with all the religious convictions of 
his contemporaries around him. He himself relates — and I 
have often drawn attention to this beautiful episode in 
Goethe’s early life — how as a boy of seven he built an altar 
by taking a music-stand and laying upon it specimens of 
minerals from his father’s collection; how he placed a taper on 
the top, lighting it by using a burning-glass to catch the rays of 
the sun, in order, as he says later — for at seven years he 
would not, of course, have spoken in this way — to bring an 
offering to the great God of Nature. 

We see him growing beyond what those around him have 
to say, coming into a closer union with Nature, in whose arms 
he first of all seeks refuge. Read the works written by Goethe 
in his youth and you will find that they reveal just this attitude 
of mind. Then a great longing to go to Italy seizes him and his 
whole outlook changes in a most remarkable way. 

We shall never understand Goethe unless we bear in mind 
the overwhelming change that came upon him in Italy. In 
letters to friends at Weimar he speaks of the works of art 



which conjure up before his soul the whole way in which the 
Greeks worked. He says: “I suspect that the Greeks 
proceeded according to those laws by which Nature herself 
proceeds, and of which I am on the track.” —At last Goethe is 
satisfied with an environment, an artistic environment enfilled 
with ideas much closer to Nature than those around him in his 
youth. And we see how in the course of his Italian journey the 
idea of metamorphosis arises from this mood of soul, how in 
Italy Goethe begins to see the transformation of leaf into petal 
in such a way that the thought of metamorphosis in the whole 
of Nature flashes up within him. 

It is only now that Goethe finds a world in which his soul 
really feels at home. And, if we study all that he produced 
after that time, both as a poet and a scientist, it is borne in 
upon us that he was now living in a world of thought not easily 
intelligible to his contemporaries, nor indeed to the man of to¬ 
day. 

Those who embark upon a study of Goethe equipped with 
the modern scholarship acquired in every kind of educational 
institution from the Elementary School to the University, and 
with habitual thought and outlook, will never understand him. 
For an inner change of mental outlook is essential if we are to 
realise what Goethe really had in his mind when, in Italy, he 
re-wrote Iphigenia in Greek metre, after having first composed 
it in the mood of the Germanic North. Nor is it possible to 



understand Goethe’s whole attitude to Faust until we realise 
the fundamental nature of the change that had taken place. 

After he had been to Italy, Goethe really hated the first 
version of Fausf which he had written earlier. After that 
journey he would never have been able to write the passage 
where Faust turns away from the 

"... heavenly forces rising and descending, 

Their golden urns reciprocally lending,” 

where he turns his back upon the macrocosm, crying: 

“Thou, Spirit of the Earth art nearer to me.” After the year 
1790 Goethe would never have written such words. After 
1790, when he set to work again upon his drama, the Spirit of 
the Earth is no longer ‘nearer’ to him; he then describes the 
macrocosm, in the Prologue in Heaven, turning in the very 
direction from which, in his younger days he had turned away. 
When he speaks in suitable language of heavenly forces 
ascending and descending with their golden urns, he does not 
inwardly say: “Thou Spirit of the Earth art nearer,” but he 
says: Not until I rise above the earthly to the heavenly, not 
until I cease to cleave to the Spirit of the Earth can I 
understand Man. —And many other passages can be read in 
the same sense. Take, for instance, that wonderful treatise 
written in the year 1790, on the Metamorphosis of the Plants 
{Versuch, die Metamorphose der Pfianzen zu erkennen). We 



shall have to admit that before his journey to Italy Goethe 
could never have had at his command a language which 
seems to converse with the very growth and unfolding life of 
the plants. And this is an eloquent indication of the place of 
Goethe’s soul in the whole sweep of evolution. Goethe felt a 
stranger to the thought of his time the moment he was obliged 
inwardly to ‘digest’ the result of contemporary scientific 
education. He was always striving for a different kind of 
thinking, a different way of approaching the world, and he 
found it when he felt that he had brought to life within him the 
attitude of the Greeks to Nature, to the World, to Man. 

The modern physicist rejects Goethe because he lives in 
the very world which was so alien to Goethe in his youth. But, 
when all is said and done, it is more honest to reject than to 
express hollow agreement. Goethe could never fully find his 
way into the view of the world which had grown up since the 
fifteenth century. In his youth he was opposed to it, and after 
his Italian journey he let it pass, because he had gained 
something else from his intimacy with Greek culture. 

What, then, is it that has permeated man’s conception of 
the world and his view of life since the fifteenth century? It is, 
in reality, the thought of Galileo. This kind of thought tries to 
make the world and the things of the world comprehensible 
through measure, number and weight. And it simply was not 
in Goethe to build up a conception of the world based upon 



the principles of measure, number and weight. 

That, however, is only one side of the picture. There is a 
certain correlative to what arises in man when he views the 
world according to measure, number and weight. It is the 
abstract concept — mere intellectualism. The whole process 
is quite evident: The application of the principles of measure, 
number and weight in the study of external Nature since about 
the middle of the fifteenth century runs parallel with the 
development of intellectualism — the bent towards abstract 
thinking, the tendency of thought to work chiefly in the 
element of reason. It is really only since the fifteenth century 
that our thinking has been so influenced by our partiality for 
mathematics, for geometry, for mechanics. 

Goethe did not feel at home either with the principles of 
measure, number and weight as applied to the world, or with 
purely intellectualistic thought. 

The world towards which he turned knew little, 
fundamentally speaking, of measure, number and weight. 
Students of Pythagorean thought will easily be misled into the 
belief that the world was viewed then just as we view it to-day. 
But the characteristic difference is that in Pythagorean 
thought, measure, number and weight are used as pictures — 
pictures which are applied to the cosmos and in close relation 
always with the being of man. They are not yet separated 



from man. And this very fact indicates that their application in 
Pythagorean thought was not at all the same as in the kind of 
thought that has developed since the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Anyone who really studies the writings of a man like 
John Scotus Erigena in the ninth century will find no trace of 
similarity with our method of constructing a world out of 
chemical and physical phenomena and theorising about the 
beginning and ending of the world on the basis of what we 
have learnt by measuring, counting and weighing. In the 
thought of John Scotus Erigena, the outer world is not so 
widely separate from man, nor man from the outer world. Man 
lives in closer union with the outer world and is less bent upon 
the search for objectivity than he is to-day. We can see quite 
clearly how all that unfolded in Greek culture since the age of 
Pythagoras manifested in later centuries and above all we can 
see it in a man like John Scotus Erigena. During this era the 
human soul lived in a world of absolutely different 
conceptions, and it was precisely for these conceptions that 
Goethe was driven to seek by a fundamental urge connected 
with the deeper foundations of his life of Soul. 

We can have no clear idea of what this really means unless 
we consider another historical fact to which little attention is 
paid to-day. In my book The Riddles of Philosophy in Their 
History, Presented as an Outline I have spoken of this 
historical fact in one setting and will approach it to-day from a 
different angle. 



We men of modern times must learn to make a clear 
distinction between concept and word. Not to make this 
distinction between what lives in abstract reason and what 
lives in the word can only pervert our clarity of consciousness. 
Abstract reason is, after all, a universal principle, universal 
and human. The word lives in the several national tongues. It 
is not difficult to distinguish there between what lives in the 
idea or concept, and in the word. 

We shall not succeed in understanding such historical 
records of Greek culture as still remain extant, if we imagine 
that the Greeks made the same distinction as we make 
between the concept and the word. The Greeks made no 
sharp distinction between concept or idea, and word. When 
they were speaking it seemed to them that the idea lived upon 
the wings of the words. They believed that the concept was 
carried into the word itself. And their thinking was not abstract 
and intellectualistic as our thinking is to-day. Something like 
the sound of the word — although it was inaudible — passed 
through their souls, sounding inaudibly within them. The word 
— not by any means the abstract concept — was imbued with 
life. Everything was different in an age when it would have 
been considered altogether unnatural to educate the minds of 
the young as we educate them to-day. It is characteristic of 
our civilisation — although we seldom give any thought to the 
matter — that a large majority of our boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and eighteen are engaged in absorbing Latin 



and Greek — dead languages. Can you imagine a young 
Greek being expected to learn the Egyptian or Chaldean 
languages in the same way? Such a thing is absolutely 
unthinkable! The Greek not only lived in his speech with his 
thinking, but to him speaking was thinking. Thinking was 
incarnate in speech itself. This may be said by some to have 
been a limitation, but it is a fact nevertheless. And a true 
understanding of the legacy that has come to us from Greece 
can only consist in a realisation of this intimate union between 
the concept or idea, and the word. The word lived in the soul 
of the Greek as an inward, inaudible sound. 

When the human soul is constituted in this way, it is quite 
impossible to observe the world after the manner of Galileo, 
that is to say, in terms of measure, number and weight. 
Measure, number and weight simply are not there, they do not 
enter into the picture. As an external symptom only, it is 
significant that the physics, for example, taught to nearly 
every child to-day would have been regarded as miracle by 
the Greeks. Many of the experiments we explain to-day in 
terms of measure, number and weight would have been 
looked upon as pure magic in those days. Any history of 
physics tells us as much. The Greek did not enter into what 
we call ‘inorganic Nature’ in the way we do to-day. The very 
nature of his soul made this impossible because he did not 
pass on to abstract thoughts as we have done ever since the 
time of Galileo. 



To live in the word as the Greeks lived in the word meant 
that instead of making calculations based on the results of 
experiments, they observed the changes and transformations 
taking place unceasingly in the life of Nature. Their attention 
was turned not to the world of minerals but chiefly to the world 
of the plants. Just as there is a certain affinity between 
abstract thought and the comprehension of the mineral world, 
so there is an affinity between the Greek attitude to the word 
and the comprehension of growth, of life, of constant change 
in living beings. When we conceive of a beginning and an 
ending of a mineral Earth to-day and build up our hypotheses, 
these hypotheses are an image of what we have measured, 
counted, weighed. We evolve a Kant-Laplace theory, or we 
conceive of the entropy of the Earth. All these things are 
abstractions, derived from what we have measured, counted 
and weighed. 

And now, by way of contrast, look at the Greek 
cosmogonies. One feels that the ideas here are nourished 
and fed by the very way in which the vegetation shoots forth 
in spring, by the way it dies in autumn — growing up and then 
vanishing. Just as we construct a world-system out of our 
concepts and observations of the material world, so did the 
Greeks construct a world-system from observation of all that 
is revealed in vegetation. In short, it was from the world of the 
living that their myths and their cosmogonies originated. 



The arrogant scientist of modern times will say: ‘Yes, but 
that was all childish. We are fortunate in having got beyond it. 
We have made such splendid progress.’ And he will look upon 
all that can be obtained by measuring, counting and weighing 
as something absolute. But those who are less prejudiced will 
say: Our way of viewing the world has developed out of the 
Greek way of looking at the world. The Greeks formed a 
picture of the world by contemplating the realm of the living. 
We have intellectualism — which is also a factor in the 
education of the human race — but out of our way of viewing 
the world, based as it is on the principles of measure, number 
and weight, another must unfold. 

When Schiller had conquered his former dislike of Goethe 
and had become closely acquainted with him, he wrote a 
characteristic and significant letter in which he said: Had you 
been born as a Greek, or even only as an Italian, the world for 
which you are really seeking would have been about you from 
early youth. — I am not quoting literally but only according to 
the sense. Schiller perceived how strongly Goethe’s soul 
longed for Greece. Goethe himself is an example of the 
change that can be wrought in a mind by entering into the 
spirit of Greece with understanding. Goethe’s attitude to the 
thought of Greece was quite different from his attitude to the 
period since the fifteenth century, and this is the point in which 
we are more interested to-day. In our age, men live in the 
intellect and, their knowledge of the world is derived, for the 



most part, from the intellect; the phenomena of the world are 
measured, numbered and weighed. But this age of ours was 
preceded by another, when the intellect was far less such that 
the word was alive within him; he heard the word inwardly as 
‘soundless’ tone. Just as an idea or a concept arises within 
our minds to-day, so, in those times, the word lived as inward 
sound. And because the content of the soul was itself living, 
men were able to understand the living world outside. 

We can, however, go still further back than this. Spiritual 
Science must come to our aid here, for ordinary history can 
tell us nothing. Any history written with psychological insight 
will bring home to our minds the radical difference between 
the mental attitude of the Greeks and our own, the nature of 
the human soul before, say, the eighth century B.C. outer 
history can tell us nothing. Such documents as exist are very 
scanty and are not really understood. Among these 
documents we have Iliad and the Odyssey but they, as a rule, 
are not considered from this point of view. In still earlier times 
the life of soul was of a nature of which certain men, here and 
there, have had some inkling. Herder was one who expressed 
his views on the subject very forcibly but he did not ever work 
them out scientifically. In short, the period when men lived in 
the word was preceded by another, when they lived in a world 
of pictures. In what sense can speech, for example, and the 
inner activity of soul revealed in speech, be said to live in a 
world of pictures? Man lives in pictures when the main factor 



is not so much the content of the sound, or the nature of the 
sound, but the rhythm, the shaping of the sound — in short 
the poetic element which we to-day regard as something quite 
independent of speech itself. The poet of modern times has to 
give language artistic form before true poetry can come into 
being. But there was an age in the remote past when it was 
perfectly natural to make speech poetic, when speech and the 
evolving of theory were not so widely separated as they were 
later on, and when a short syllable following a long, two short 
syllables following a long, or series of short syllables repeated 
one after the other, really meant something. World-mysteries 
were revealed in this poetic form of speech, mysteries which 
cannot be revealed in the same fulness when the content of 
the sound is the most important factor. 

Even to-day there are still a few who feel that speech has 
proceeded from this origin and it is worthy of note that in spite 
of all the confusing elements born of modern scholarship such 
men have divined the existence of something which I am 
trying to explain to you in the light of Spiritual Science. 
Benedetto Croce was one who spoke in a most charming way 
of this poetic, artistic element of speech in pre-historic or 
practically pre-historic times, before speech assumed the 
character of prose. 

Three epochs, therefore, stand out before us. — The epoch 
beginning with Galileo, in the fifteenth century is an age of 



inner intellectual activity and the world outside is viewed in 
terms of measure, number and weight. The second and 
earlier epoch is that for which Goethe longed and to which his 
whole inner life was directed, after his Italian journey. This 
was the age when word and concept were still one, when 
instead of intellectuality man unfolded an inwardly quickened 
life of soul, and in the outer world observed, all that lives in 
constant metamorphosis and change. And we also look 
further back to a third epoch when the soul of man lived in an 
element by which the sounds of speech themselves were 
formed and moulded. But a faculty of soul functioning with 
quickened instinct in a realm lying behind the sounds of 
speech perceives something else in the outer world. As I have 
already said, history can tell us little of these things and the 
historian can only surmise. But anthroposophical Spiritual 
Science can understand thoroughly what is meant, namely, 
the Imaginative element of speech, the instinctively 
Imaginative element which precedes the word. And when he 
possesses this faculty of instinctive Imagination man can 
perceive in outer Nature something higher than he can 
perceive through the medium of word or idea. 

We know that even to-day, when it has become thoroughly 
decadent, oriental civilisation points to former conditions of life 
in its heyday. We realise this when, for example, we study the 
Vedas or the Vedanta philosophy. Moreover we know that this 
age, too, was preceded by others still more ancient. The soul 



of the oriental is still pervaded by something like an ethereal 
element, an element that is quite foreign to the Western mind 
and which, as soon as we attempt to express it in a word, is 
no longer quite the same. Something has remained which our 
word ‘compassion’ {Mitleid) can only very poorly express, 
however deeply Schopenhauer may have felt about it. This 
compassion, this love for and in all beings — in the form in 
which it still exists in the East — points to a past age when it 
was an experience of infinitely greater intensity, when it 
signified a pouring of the soul’s life into the life of feeling of 
other sentient beings. There is every justification for saying 
that the oriental word for ‘compassion’ signifies a fundamental 
element in the life of soul as it was in the remote past, an 
element which expresses itself in an inward sharing in the 
experiences of another, having a life of its own, manifesting 
not only in a process of metamorphosis as in the plant, not 
only in a process of coming-into-being and passing away, but 
as an actual experience in the soul. 

This inward sharing in the experiences of another is only 
possible when man rises beyond the idea, beyond the sound 
as such, beyond the meaning of the word, to the world where 
speech itself is shaped and moulded by Imagination. Man can 
have a living experience of the plant-world around him when 
the word is as full of life as it was among the Greeks. He 
shares in the life of feeling of other beings when he 
experiences not only the world of the living but the sentient life 



of other beings and when he is inwardly sensitive not only to 
speech but to the artistic element at work in the shaping of 
speech. 

That is why it is so wonderful to find reference in certain 
mythological poems to this primeval phenomenon in the life of 
the soul. It is related in connection with Siegfried, for example, 
that there was a moment when he understood the voice of the 
birds — who do not utter words but only bring forth a 
consequence of sound. That which in the song of birds ripples 
along the surface like the bubbling of a spring of inner life, is 
also present in everything that has life. But it is precisely this 
element which imprisons the living in an interior chamber of 
the soul and in which we cannot share when we are merely 
listening to a word that is uttered. For when we listen to 
words, we are hearing merely what the head of another being 
is experiencing. But when we inwardly grasp what it is that 
flows on from syllable to syllable, from word to word, from 
sentence to sentence in the imaginative shaping of speech, 
we grasp that which actually lives in the heart and mind of 
another. As we listen to the words uttered by another human 
being, we can form an opinion about his capabilities and 
faculties: but if our ears are sensitive to the sound of his 
words, to the rhythm of his words, to the moulding of his 
words, then we are hearing an expression of his whole being. 
And in the same way, when we rise to a sphere where we 
understand the process wherein sound itself is moulded and 



shaped — although it is a process empty alike of concept and 
of word, unheard and simply experienced inwardly — we 
experience that from which feeling itself arises. When we thus 
begin to realise the nature of an entirely different life of soul in 
an age when audible speech was accompanied by living 
experience of rhythm, measure and melody, we are led to an 
epoch more ancient than that of Greece. It was an epoch 
when the mind of man was not only capable of grasping the 
process of metamorphosis in the world of the living, but of 
experiencing the sentient life connected with the animal 
creation and of beholding in direct vision the world of sentient 
being. 

If we study the civilised people in the age which stretches 
back from the eighth century B.C. to about the beginning of 
the third millennium B.C., we find a life of soul filled with 
Imaginative instinct, prone by its very nature to experience the 
sentient life of all beings. 

Modern scholarship, with its limited outlook, tells us that the 
ancients were wont to personify the phenomena of Nature. In 
other words, a highly intellectual element is attributed to the 
human soul in olden times and, the comparison often drawn is 
that a child who knocks himself against the corner of a table 
will strike the table because he personifies it, thinks of it as 
being alive. 



Those who imagine that a child personifies the table as a 
living being which he then strikes, have never really gazed 
into the soul of a child. For a child sees the table just exactly 
as we see it, but he does not yet distinguish between the table 
and a living thing. Nor did the ancients personify the 
phenomena of Nature in this sense; they lived in the element 
by which speech is shaped and moulded and were thus able 
to experience the sentient life of other beings. 

This, then, has been the way in which the souls of men 
have developed during the period beginning about the third 
millennium B.C. and lasting until our own time: from super¬ 
speech, through speech, to the age of intellectuality: from the 
period of experience of the life of feeling in other beings, 
through the age of sharing in the processes of growth and 
‘becoming’ in the outer world, to the time when attention is 
concentrated on the principles of measure, number and 
weight. Only when we picture this process quite clearly shall 
we be able to realise that in order to penetrate into the nature 
of things in an age when we try to probe everything with the 
conscious mind, we must deliberately adjust ourselves to an 
entirely new way of viewing the world around us. Those who 
imagine that the constitution of the human soul has never 
fundamentally changed but has remained constant through 
the ages, regard it as something absolute, and think that man 
would lose himself irretrievably if the essential nature of his 
soul were in any way to undergo change. But those who 



perceive that changes in the constitution of the soul belong to 
the natural course of evolution will the more easily realise that 
it is necessary for us to transform our attitude of soul if we are 
to penetrate into the nature of things, into the being of man 
and into the nature of the relation of man to the world in a way 
fitted to the age in which we are living. 



The Dual Form of Cognition During the Middle Ages and the 
Development of Knowledge in Modern Times 

During my recent lectures I have brought forward a few 
things with the view of explaining the modern life of the spirit 
and its possibilities of development for the future. I have said 
that we should observe the events which have taken place in 
the course of human evolution, events that have led up to a 
soul-constitution which characterises the modern life of the 
spirit. 

Let us once more bear in mind a few things which 
characterise this modern life of the spirit. By departing from 
various standpoints, we have gradually struggled through to 
the conclusion that the fundamental note of this modern life of 
the spirit is intellectualism, the intellectual, understanding 
attitude towards the world and man. This does not contradict 
the fact that in our times the essential character of a world- 
conception is sought in the observation and elaboration of 
external phenomena which can be observed through the 
senses. This, in particular, will be unfolded in the next few 
days. We may say that intellectualism, as such, has made its 
first appearance in the course of human evolution during the 
time comprised within the 300 years prior to the Mystery of 
Golgotha, and then it has gradually developed to a height 
which has not been surpassed during the three centuries 
subsequent to the Mystery of Golgotha. We may say that in 
the course of about six centuries, humanity has been trained 



to take up intellectualism. Intellectualism developed from out a 
spiritual world-conception, which began to ebb at that time, in 
the course of those six centuries. External documents (I have 
already called attention to this fact) hardly enable us to study 
the ebb of this world-conception, because the spreading of 
Christianity did its utmost to destroy, with but a few 
exceptions, every gnostic document. 

Within the evolution of human world-conceptions, these 
gnostic documents represent that particular element which 
has, on the one hand, taken up something from older 
traditions, from what existed in Asia, Africa and southern 
Europe in the form of an ancient wisdom, from what could still 
be reached in these later times, in accordance with the 
faculties of human beings who were no longer able to rise to 
great heights of super-sensible vision. This older form of 
wisdom, the last echoes of which may still be found in the pre- 
Socratic philosophers and which contains last, pale gleams of 
Plato’s arguments, this world-conception did not work with 
intellectual forces; essentially speaking, its contents were 
obtained through super-sensible vision, even if this was 
instinctive. At the same time, this super-sensible vision 
supplied what may be designated as an inner logical system. 

If we have within us the contents of super-sensible vision, no 
intellectual elaboration is needed, for the human being 
already possesses a logical structure through his own nature. 
Thus we may say that in the course of human evolution 



intellectualism has, in a certain respect, risen out of 
Gnosticism. It has risen out of super-sensible, spiritual 
contents. The spiritual contents have dried up and the 
intellectual element has remained. 

A man with a preeminently leading spirit, who at that time 
already made use of the intellect (in Plato, this was not 
evident as yet) and who clearly evinced that the older form of 
spirituality had ceased to exist and that the human being now 
sought to gain a world-conception through inner intellectual 
work, this preeminently leading spirit was Aristotle. Aristotle is, 
as it were, the first man in human evolution who works in a 
truly intellectual way. In Aristotle, we continually come across 
statements showing that the recollection of an old wisdom, 
gained through super-sensible means, is still alive in a 
traditional form. Aristotle is aware of this older form of 
wisdom; he alludes to it whenever he speaks of his 
predecessors, but he can no longer connect his statements 
with any contents which are really his own inner experience. 

Aristotle evinces in a high degree that things which were 
vividly experienced in the past, have now become mere words 
for him. But on the other hand, he is eminently intellectual in 
his way of working. 

Owing to the special configuration of Greek culture, 

Aristotle is not a Gnostic. The gnosis of that time, with its still 



ample store of wisdom, which continued to exist even in the 
post-Christian centuries, had an intellectual way of grasping 
the old spiritual contents. These can no longer be 
experienced. What the Gnostics set forth, contains, as it were, 
a shadow-outline of the old spiritual wisdom. We can see that 
humanity gradually loses altogether the possibility of 
connecting a meaning with what had once been given to man 
in a super-sensible form. This stage, of not being able to 
connect any meaning with the old spiritual wisdom, reaches 
its climax in the fourth century of our era. Particularly a man 
like Augustine clearly reveals the struggle after a world- 
conception from out the very depths of the human soul, but it 
is impossible for him to reach a world-conception which is 
based on spirituality, so that he finally accepts what the 
Catholic Church presents to him in the form of dogmas. 

The spiritual life of the Occident (and this is, to begin with, 
our present subject of study) obtained its contents above all 
during the centuries which followed the first four hundred 
years after the Mystery of Golgotha. It obtained its contents 
through what had been handed down traditionally from a 
Christian direction and had gradually acquired the form of 
dogmas, that is to say, of intellectual forms of thought. 
Nevertheless these dogmas were connected with contents 
which had once been experienced in super-sensible vision 
and which now existed merely in the form of memories. It was 
no longer possible to gain an insight into man’s connections 



with these super-sensible contents; that is to say, it was not in 
any way possible to convey to the human beings the 
significance of these super-sensible contents. For this reason, 
the education of humanity took on an essentially intellectual 
character in the following centuries, up to the fifteenth century. 

The spiritual life of the fourth and fifth centuries of our era, 
up to the fifteenth century, with all the experiences connected 
with that time — starting with the first Fathers of the Church 
up to Duns Scotus and then Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus — the spiritual life of those centuries and all the 
experiences connected with that time, arouse our interest not 
so much in view of the contents which have been transmitted 
to us, as in view of the thoroughly significant training through 
which the human beings had to pass, so that their soul- 
constitution was directed towards intellectualism. In regard to 
intellectual matters, in regard to the elaboration of conceptual 
matters, the Christian philosophers have reached the very 
climax. We may say, on the one hand, that intellectualism was 
fully born at the end of the fourth century of our era, but we 
may also say that intellectualism, as a technique, as a 
technical method of thinking, evolved up to the fifteenth 
century. That human beings were at all able to grasp this 
intellectual element, is a fact which took place in the fourth 
century. But to begin with, intellectualism had to be elaborated 
inwardly, and what was achieved in this direction, up to the 
time of high Scholasticism, is truly admirable. 



Modern thinkers could really learn a great deal in this 
connection, if they would train their capacity of forming 
concepts by studying the conceptual technique which was 
unfolded by the scholastic thinkers of the Catholic Church. If 
we observe the disorderly way of thinking which is customary 
in modern science, if we observe how certain ideas which are 
indispensable for the attainment of a world-conception (for 
instance, the idea of subsistence in connection with 
existence) have altogether disappeared, particularly in regard 
to their inner character, if we observe how concepts such as 
“hypothesis” have acquired an entirely indistinct character, 
whereas for the scholastics it was a conceptual form with 
clearly defined outlines, if we observe many other things 
which could be adduced in this direction, we shall realise that 
the ordinary modern life of the spirit does not possess a real 
technique of thinking. How many things could be learnt if we 
would once more become acquainted with what has been 
developed up to the fifteenth century as a technique of 
thinking, that is to say, as a technique of intellectualism! 
Thinkers who have had a training in this sphere are so 
superior to the modern philosophers because they have taken 
up within them the scholastic element. 

Indeed, after the disorderly thoughts contained in modern 
scientific writings, it does one good to take hold of a book 
such as Willmann’s “History of Idealism”. Of course, at the 
present time we cannot agree with the contents of Willmann’s 



book, for it contains things which we cannot accept, 
nevertheless it reveals a thinking activity which gives us, as 
such, a feeling of well-being, in comparison with what has just 
been characterised. Otto Willmann’s “History of Idealism” 
should also be read by those who adopt an entirely different 
standpoint. The way in which he deals with the problems from 
the time of Plato onwards, his complete mastery of the 
scholastic activity of thought, can, to say the least, exercise 
an extraordinary influence upon modern human beings and 
discipline their thoughts. 

Essentially speaking, the task of the time which lies 
between the fourth and the fifteenth century was, therefore, 
the development of a technique of thinking. This thinking 
activity has now adopted a definite attitude in regard to man’s 
cognitive faculty towards the contents of the world. We may 
say: Spirits such as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
have set forth the position of man’s thinking activity towards 
the contents of the world in a manner which was, at that time, 
quite incontestable. 

How do their descriptions appear to us? 

Thinkers such as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
had dogmatically preserved truths which originated from old 
traditions, but their meaning could no longer be grasped. To 
begin with, these truths had to be protected as contents of a 



supernatural revelation, which at that time was more or less 
equivalent to a super-sensible revelation. The Church 
preserved these revelations through its authority and 
teachings, and people thought that the dogmas of the Church 
contained the revelations connected with the super-sensible 
worlds. They were to accept what was offered in these 
dogmas, they were to accept it as a revelation which could not 
be touched by human reason, that is to say, by the human 
intellect. 

In the Middle Ages it was, on the one hand, quite natural to 
apply the intellectual technique, which had reached such a 
high degree of development, but on the other hand, it was 
evident that the intellect was not allowed to determine 
anything in connection with the contents of these dogmas. 

The highest truths required by the human beings were sought 
within the dogmas. They had to be presented by theology, 
which was supernatural, and contained the essence of 
everything relating to the higher destinies of man’s soul-life. 
The conceptions of that time were, on the other hand, 
permeated by the idea that Nature could be grasped and 
explained by the unfolding intellect, and that ratio, that is to 
say, the intellect, enabled one to grasp in a certain abstract 
manner the beginning and the end of the world, that it enabled 
one to grasp even the existence of God, etc. etc. These things 
were altogether considered as forming part — although in a 
certain abstract manner — of the truths which could still be 



reached through the intellectual technique. Human cognition 
was thus divided into two spheres: The sphere of the super¬ 
sensible, which could only become accessible to man through 
revelation and was preserved within the Christian dogmas, 
and the other sphere, which contained a knowledge of Nature, 
to the extent in which this was possible at that time, and which 
could only be reached, in its whole extent through an 
intellectual technique. 

If we wish to grasp the spiritual development of our modern 
times, we must penetrate into this dual character of cognition 
during the Middle Ages. New spheres of knowledge slowly 
begin to appear from the fifteenth century onwards, and then 
more and more quickly; new spheres of knowledge, which 
then became the contents of the modern scientific world- 
conception. Up to the fifteenth century, the intellect, as such, 
had developed, its technique had gradually unfolded, but 
throughout that time it had not enriched itself with contents of 
a natural-scientific character. The knowledge of Nature which 
existed up to that time, was an old traditional knowledge 
which could no longer be grasped to its full extent: the intellect 
had. as it were, not been tested by contents of an immediate 
and elemental kind. 

This only took place when the deeds of Galilei, Copernicus 
and so forth, began to penetrate into the modern development 
of science, and it occurred at a time when the intellect did not 



merely unfold its technique, but when it began to tackle the 
external world. Particularly in a man such as Galilei we can 
see that he uses his highly developed technique of thinking in 
order to approach with it the contents of a world which 
appears to the external observation through the senses. In the 
centuries which followed, up to the nineteenth century, those 
who were striving after knowledge were occupied above all 
with this: their intellect was grappling with Nature, it was 
seeking to gain a knowledge of Nature. 

What lived in this struggle of the intellect that was seeking 
to gain a knowledge of Nature? In order to grasp this, we 
should not follow preconceived ideas, but psychological and 
historical facts. 

We should clearly realise that humanity does not only carry 
over theories from one epoch to the other, and that the 
Christian development of philosophy has produced in an 
extraordinarily strong way the tendency to apply the 
intellectual faculties merely to the world of the senses, without 
touching the super-sensible world. If those who were striving 
after knowledge had touched the super-sensible sphere with 
their intellectual forces, this would have been considered a 
sin. Such an attitude gave rise to certain habits, and these 
habits continued. Even if the human beings are no longer fully 
conscious of them, they nevertheless act under the influence 
of these habits. In the centuries which preceded the 



nineteenth century, one of these habits, that is to say, a habit 
which arose under the influence of Christian dogmatism, 
produced the tendency to use the intellectual faculties merely 
for an external observation through the senses. In the same 
way in which the universities were, generally speaking, the 
continuation of schools which had been founded by the 
Church, so the sciences which were taught at these 
universities in connection with a knowledge of Nature were 
fundamentally a continuation of what the Church 
acknowledged to be right in the sphere of natural science. 

The tendency to include in knowledge nothing but an 
empiricism based on the observation through the senses is, in 
every respect, the echo of a soul-habit which has risen out of 
Christian dogmatism. 

This way of directing the intellect towards the external world 
of the senses was more and more accompanied by the fact 
that the forces which the soul itself directed towards the 
contents of super-sensible dogmas gradually paled and died. 
The possibility of an independent investigation had once more 
arisen, and although the contents which the intellect thus 
obtained were of a purely sensory kind, they were 
nevertheless the contents of knowledge. 

The dogmatic contents gradually paled under the influence 
of contents which were gained through a knowledge of the 
sensory world. This knowledge was acquiring a more and 



more positive character. It was no longer possible to adopt 
towards these super-sensible contents a soul-attitude which 
still existed after the fourth century of our era as a recollection 
of something which humanity had experienced in very ancient 
times. What was connected with the super-sensible worlds 
gradually disappeared completely, and what lies before us in 
the spiritual development of the last three or four centuries 
merely represents an artificial way of preserving these super¬ 
sensible contents. 

The contents which have been taken from the world of the 
senses and which have been elaborated by the intellect grow 
more and more abundant. They permeate the human soul. 
The habit of calling attention to the super-sensible contents 
gradually pales and disappears. Also this fact is 
unquestionably a result of the Christian dogmatic 
development. 

Then came the nineteenth century; the human soul had 
completely lost its elementary connection with what was 
contained in the super-sensible world, and it became more 
and more necessary for the human beings to convince 
themselves, one might say, artificially, that it is, after all, 
significant to accept the existence of a super-sensible world. 
So we may see, particularly in the nineteenth century, the 
development of a doctrine which had been well prepared in 
advance, the doctrine of the two paths of cognition: the path 



of knowledge and the path of faith. A cognition of faith, based 
upon an entirely subjective conviction, was still supposed to 
uphold what had been preserved traditionally from the old 
dogmas. In addition to this fact, the human beings were more 
and more overcome, I might say, by the knowledge which the 
world of the senses offered to them. Fundamentally speaking, 
just about the middle of, the nineteenth century, the evolution 
of the spiritual world of Europe had reached the following 
point: An abundant knowledge flowed out of the world of the 
senses, whereas the attitude towards the super-sensible 
world was problematic. When the human beings investigated 
the sensory world, they always felt that they had a firm ground 
under their feet and the facts resulting from an external 
observation could always be pointed out and summed up in a 
kind of world-picture, which naturally contained nothing but 
sensory facts, but which grew more and more perfect in 
regard to these sensory contents. On the other hand, they 
were striving in an almost cramped and desperate manner to 
maintain a survey of the super-sensible world through faith. 
Particularly significant in this connection is the development of 
theology, especially of Christology, for it shows us how the 
super-sensible contents of the Christ-idea were gradually lost, 
so that finally nothing remained of this idea except the 
existence of Jesus of Nazareth within the world of the senses; 
he was, therefore, looked upon as a member of human 
evolution within the ordinary and intellectual life of the senses. 
[See Rudolf Steiner’s, “Et incarnatus est...”.] Attempts were 



made to uphold Christianity even in the face of the 
enlightened and scientific mentality of modern times, but it 
was submitted to criticism and dissolved through this critical 
examination: the contents of the gospels were sieved and 
thus a definition was construed, as it were, which justified to a 
certain extent at least the right to point out that the super¬ 
sensible world must be the subject of faith, of belief. 

It is strange to see the form which this development took on 
just about the middle of the nineteenth century. Those who 
study modern spiritual science should not overlook this stage 
in the development of human knowledge. Men who have 
spoken extensively of the spirit and of the spiritual life of the 
present, have treated in an amateurish way what has arisen 
as materialism in the middle of the nineteenth century within 
the evolution of mankind. Of course, it would be superficial to 
remain by this materialism. But it is far more superficial to take 
up an amateurish attitude towards materialism. It is 
comparatively easy to acquire a few concepts which are 
connected with the spirit and with spiritual life, and then to 
pass sentence over what has arisen through the materialism 
of the nineteenth century; but we should observe this from a 
different standpoint. 

It is, for instance, a fact that a thinker such as Heinrich 
Czolbe, and he is perhaps one of the most significant 
materialistic thinkers, has given a real definition of sensualism 



in his book, “An Outline of Sensualism”, which was published 
in 1855. He states that sensualism implies a cognitive striving 
which excludes the super-sensible from the very beginning. 
Czolbe’s system of sensualism gives us something which 
seeks to explain, the world and man only with the aid of what 
may be obtained through sensory observation. 

We might say that this system of sensualism is, on the one 
hand, superficial, but, on the other hand, it is extraordinarily 
sharp. For it really attempts to observe everything, from 
perception to politics, in the light of sensualism and to 
describe it in such a way that an explanation can only be 
given through what the senses are able to observe and the 
intellect is able to combine through these sensory 
observations. This book was published in 1855, when a 
clearly defined Darwinism did not as yet exist, for Darwin’s 
first epoch-making book only appeared in 1858. 

Generally speaking, the year 1858 was very trenchant in 
the more recent spiritual evolution. Darwin’s “Origin of the 
Species” appeared at that time. Spectral analysis also arose 
at that time within the evolution of humanity, and this has 
given rise to the conception that the universe consists of the 
same material substances as those of terrestrial existence. In 
that year the first attempt was made to deal with the aesthetic 
sphere in an external, empiric manner, a subject which in the 
past had always been treated in a spiritual-intellectual 



manner. Gustav Theodor Fechner’s “Introduction to 
Aesthetics” was published in 1858. Finally, the attempt was 
made to apply this manner of thinking, which is contained in 
all the above examples, to social life. The first more important 
economic book of Carl Marx also appeared in that year. This 
fourth phenomenon of the modern materialistic life of the spirit 
thus appears not only in the same period, but in the same 
year of that period. As stated, certain things have preceded all 
this, for instance, Czolbe’s “Sensualism”. 

Afterwards, the attempt was made to permeate with 
materialistic world-conceptions the many facts which were 
discovered at that time in regard to the external life of the 
senses and we may say: The materialistic world-conception 
has not been created by Darwinism, or by spectral analysis, 
but the facts which Darwin had so carefully collected, the facts 
which could be detected to a certain extent in spectral 
analysis, and all that could be discovered in connection with 
certain things which were once investigated in an entirely 
different manner (this may be seen, for instance, in Fechner’s 
“Introduction to Aesthetics”), all this was immersed in the 
already extant conception of sensualism. Fundamentally 
speaking, materialism already existed; it had its origin in the 
propagation of that habit of thinking which was, in reality, an 
offspring of the scholastic manner of thinking. We do not 
grasp the modern development of the spirit, we do not grasp 
materialism, unless we realise that it is nothing but the 



continuation of medieval thinking, with the omission of the 
idea that it is necessary to rise from thinking to the super¬ 
sensible with the aid, not of human reason and human 
observation, but with the aid of the revelations contained in 
the dogmas. 

This second element has simply been omitted. But the 
fundamental conviction relating to one side of cognition, to 
that side which refers to the world of the senses, this 
fundamental conviction has been maintained. What had thus 
developed in the course of the nineteenth century, then 
changed in such a way that it appeared, for instance, in the 
famous Ignorabimus of du Bois-Reymond, in the early 
seventies. The scholastic thinkers used to say: Human 
cognition, which is permeated by the intellect, is only 
connected with the external world of the senses, and 
everything that the human being is supposed to know in 
regard to the super-sensible world must be given through the 
revelation which is preserved in the dogmas. — The 
revelation which the dogmas have preserved has paled, but 
the other fundamental conviction has been retained. This is 
what du Bois-Reymond states incisively, in a modern 
garment, to be sure, du Bois-Reymond applied what 
Scholasticism used to voice in the manner which I have just 
described, in such a way that he said: It is only possible to 
gain a knowledge of sensory things; we should only gain a 
knowledge of sensory things, for a knowledge of the super- 



sensible world does not exist. 


Fundamentally speaking, there is no difference whatever 
between one of the two spheres of knowledge in 
Scholasticism and what has arisen, in a modern garment, 
among the modern natural scientists, and du Bois-Reymond 
was undoubtedly one of the most modern scientists. It is really 
very important to contemplate earnestly and carefully how the 
modern conception of Nature has risen out of Scholasticism, 
for it is generally believed that modern natural science has 
arisen in contrast to Scholasticism. Just as the modern 
universities cannot deny that in their structure they originate 
from the Christian schools of the Middle Ages, so the 
structure of modern scientific thought cannot deny its origin 
from Scholasticism, except that it has stripped off, as I have 
explained before, the scholastic elaboration of concepts and 
the scholastic technique of thinking, which are worthy of the 
greatest respect and appreciation. 

This technique of thinking has also been lost; and for this 
reason certain questions, which are evident and which do not 
satisfy a real thinker, have simply been overlooked with 
elegance in the modern scientific manner of considering 
things. The spirit and the meaning contained within this 
modern science of Nature, are, however, the very offspring of 
Scholasticism. 



But the human beings acquired the habit of restricting 
themselves to the world of the senses. This habit, to be sure, 
also produced excellent things, for the human beings acquired 
the tendency to become thoroughly absorbed in the facts of 
the sensory world. It suffices to consider that spiritual science, 
the spiritual science which is orientated towards 
Anthroposophy, sees in the sensory world an image of the 
super-sensible world; what we encounter in the sensory world 
really contains the images of the super-sensible world. If we 
consider this, we shall be able to appreciate fully the 
importance of penetrating into the sensory material world. We 
must emphasize again and again and we should continually 
lay stress upon the fact that the other form of materialism 
which has come to the fore in spiritism, which seeks to 
cognise the spirit in a materialistic manner, is unfruitful, 
because the spirit can, of course, never be seen through the 
senses, and the whole method of spiritism is, therefore, a 
humbug. On the other hand, we should realise that what we 
observe through our ordinary, normal senses and what we 
elaborate from out this sensory observation, with the aid of 
the intellect which has developed in the course of human 
evolution, is in every way an image of the super-sensible 
world, and consequently the study of this image can, in a 
certain way, lead us into the super-sensible world far better 
than, for instance, spiritism. In earlier times, I have often 
expressed this by saying: Some people are sitting around a 
table in order to “summon spirits”; yet, they completely 



overlook the fact that there are so and so many spirits sitting 
around the table! They should be conscious of their own spirit. 
Undoubtedly this spirit sets forth what they should seek; but 
owing to the fact that they forget their own spirit, that they are 
unwilling to grasp their own spirit, they seek the spirit in a 
materialistic, external manner, in spiritistic experiments which 
ape and imitate the experiments made in laboratories. 
Materialism, which works within the images of the super¬ 
sensible world, without being aware of the fact that it is 
dealing with images of the super-sensible world, this 
materialism has, after all, achieved great things through its 
methods of investigation, it has achieved great and mighty 
things. 

Of course, and in Czolbe we may see this quite clearly, the 
real sensualists and materialists have never sought a 
connection between that which they obtained through their 
senses and the super-sensible; they merely sought to 
recognise the sensory world as such, its structure and its 
laws. This forms part of what has been achieved from 1840 
onwards. When Darwinism brought forward its great 
standpoint, Darwinism, which had brought about the 
circumstance that through Darwin’s person a wealth of facts 
had been collected from certain standpoints, when Darwinism 
made its appearance, it presented, to begin with, a principle of 
research, a method of investigation. 



The nineteenth century had a few accurate natural 
scientists, such as Gegenbauer. Gegenbauer never became a 
Darwinist in Haeckel’s meaning. Gegenbauer, who continued 
Goethe’s work in connection with the metamorphosis of the 
vertebrae and the cranium, particularly emphasized this: No 
matter how the truth, the absolute truth of Darwinism may 
stand, it has given rise to a method which has enabled us to 
align phenomena and to compare them in such a manner that 
we have actually noticed things which we would not have 
noticed without this method, without the existence of 
Darwinism. 

Gegenbauer meant to say more or less the following: Even 
though everything which is contained in the Darwin Theory 
were to disappear, the fact would remain that the Darwin 
Theory has given rise to a definite way of handling research, 
so that facts could be discovered which would otherwise not 
have been found. It was, to be sure, a certain “practical 
application of the ‘as-if principle’.” But this practical application 
of the “as-if principle” is not so stupid as the philosophical 
establishment of the “as-if principle”, in the form which it took 
on in a later epoch. 

Thus it came about that a peculiar structure of spiritual life 
arose in the second half of the nineteenth century. In more 
recent times, and these do not lie so far back, philosophy has, 
after all, always developed out of a theological element. 



Those who fail to see the theological element in Hume and in 
Kant are simply unable to have an insight into such things. 
Philosophical thought has arisen altogether out of theological 
thought and, in a certain way, it has elaborated certain things 
in the form of intellectual concepts and these things had 
almost a super-sensible colouring. In view of the fact that the 
things which were dealt with in philosophy always had a 
super-sensible colouring, natural science began to oppose it 
more and more, ever since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, for the tendency towards these super-sensible 
contents of human knowledge had gradually disappeared. 
Natural science contained something, and it compelled one to 
have confidence in it, because the contents of natural science 
were substantial. The philosophical development was 
powerless in the face of what was flowing into natural science 
more and more abundantly, developing as far as Oken’s 
problems, which were grasped philosophically. It is interesting 
to see that the most penetrative philosophy of the second half 
of the nineteenth century calls attention to the unconscious, 
and no longer to the conscious. Eduard von Hartmann’s 
philosophy was discarded by the intellect, because it insisted 
upon its right of existence as a philosophy. The more the 
nineteenth century drew towards its close, the more we watch 
the strange spectacle of a philosophy which is gradually 
losing its contents and is gradually adopting the attitude of 
having to justify its existence. The most acute philosophers, 
such as Otto Liebmann, strive, above all, to justify the 



existence of philosophy. 


There is a real relationship between a philosopher of Otto 
Liebmann’s stamp, who still tries to justify the existence of 
philosophy, and a philosopher such as Richard Wahle, who 
wrote the book, “Philosophy as a Whole and Its End”. Richard 
Wahle very incisively set himself the task of demonstrating 
that philosophy cannot exist, and thereupon obtained a chair 
of philosophy at an Austrian university, for a branch of 
knowledge which, according to his demonstrations, could not 
exist! 

In the nineties of the nineteenth century we may then 
observe a strange stage in these results of the modern 
development of thought-cognition. On the one hand, we have 
the natural-scientific efforts of advancing to an encompassing 
world-conception and of rejecting everything connected with 
revelation and the super-sensible world, and on the other 
hand, we have a powerless philosophy. 

This came to the fore, one might say, particularly clearly in 
the nineties of the nineteenth century, but it appears as a 
necessary result of the preceding course of development. To¬ 
morrow we shall continue to examine the course of this 
development. I would only like you to hold fast in particular, 
that modern materialism should be considered from the 
following standpoint. The things which appear in material life 



are an image of the super-sensible. Man himself, in the form 
in which he appears between birth and death, is an image of 
what he has experienced supersensibly between his last 
death and his birth. These who seek the soul within material 
existence, seek it in the wrong direction. 

The fundamental problem in the face of the materialism of 
the nineteenth century, if we wish to grasp it historically, is: To 
what extent was it justified? We grasp its historical evolution, 
not by opposing it, but by trying to understand what it lacked, 
indeed, but what it had to lack, owing to the fact that, during 
the time which immediately preceded it, the soul-spiritual 
element was sought in the wrong place. People believed that 
they could find the soul-spiritual by seeking it in the ordinary 
way within the sensory world, through reflections of one or the 
other kind, and so forth. But this is not possible. It can only be 
found if we go beyond the world of the senses. Sensualism 
and materialism were neither willing nor able to go beyond the 
world of the senses. They remained at a standstill by the 
image, they thought that this image was the reality. This is the 
essence, of materialism. 



The Remedy for Our Diseased Civilisation 

Yesterday I have tried to explain to you that, from the 
middle of the nineteenth century onwards, the sensualistic or 
materialistic world-conception was gradually approaching a 
certain culminating point, and that this culminating point had 
been reached towards the end of the nineteenth century. Let 
us observe how the external facts of human evolution present 
themselves under the influence of the materialistic world- 
conception. This materialistic world-conception cannot be 
considered as if it had merely been the outcome of the 
arbitrary action of a certain number of leading personalities. 
Although many sides deny this, the materialistic conception is 
nevertheless based upon something through which the 
scientific convictions and scientific results of investigation of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century have become 
great. It was necessary that humanity should attain these 
scientific results. They were prepared in the fifteenth century 
and they reached a certain culminating point, in the 
nineteenth century, at least in so far as they were able to 
educate mankind. And again, upon the foundation of this 
attitude towards science, nothing else could develop, except a 
certain materialistic world-conception. 

Yesterday I did not go beyond the point of saying: The chief 
thing to be borne in mind has become evident in a positively 
radical manner, at least in the external symptoms, in what 
may be designated as Haeckel’s attitude towards those, for 



instance, who opposed him in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century. What 
occurred there, and what had such an extraordinarily deep 
influence upon the general culture of humanity, may be 
considered without taking into consideration the special 
definition which Haeckel gave to his world-conception, and 
even without considering the special definition which his 
opponents gave to their so-called refutations. Let us simply 
observe the fact that, on the one hand, we have before us 
what people thought to win through a careful study of material 
processes, rising as far as the human being. To begin with, 
this was to be the only contents of a world-conception; people 
believed that only this enabled them to stand upon a firm 
ground. It was something completely new in comparison with 
what was contained, for instance, in the medieval world- 
conception. 

During the past three, four, five centuries, something 
entirely new had been gained in regard to a knowledge of 
Nature, and nothing had been gained in regard to the spiritual 
world. In regard to the spiritual world, a philosophy had finally 
been reached, which saw its chief task, as I have expressed 
myself yesterday, in justifying its existence, at least to a 
certain extent. Theories of knowledge were written, with the 
aim of stating that it was still possible to make philosophical 
statements, at least in regard to some distant point, and that 
perhaps it could be stated that a super-sensible world existed. 



but that it could not be recognised; the existence of a super¬ 
sensible world could, at the most, be assumed. 

The sensualists, whose cleverest representative, as 
explained to you yesterday, was Czolbe, the sensualists 
therefore spoke of something positive, which could be 
indicated as something tangible. Thus the philosophers and 
those who had become their pupils in popularizing things, 
spoke of something which vanished the moment one wished 
to grasp it. 

A peculiar phenomenon then appeared in the history of 
civilisation; namely, the fact that Haeckel came to the fore, 
with his conception of a purely naturalistic structure of the 
world, and the fact that the philosophical world had to define 
its attitude towards, let us call it, Haeckelism. The whole 
problem may be considered, as it were, from an aesthetic 
standpoint. We can bear in mind the monumental aspect — it 
is indifferent whether this is right or wrong — of Haeckel’s 
teachings, consisting in a collection of facts which conveyed, 
in this comprehensive form, a picture of the world. You see, 
the way in which Haeckel stood within his epoch, was 
characterised, for instance, by the celebration of Haeckel’s 
sixtieth birthday at Jena, in the nineties of the last century. I 
happened to be present. At that time, it was not necessary to 
expect anything new from Haeckel. Essentially, he had 
already declared what he could state from his particular 



standpoint and, in reality, he was repeating himself. 


At this Haeckel-celebration, a physiologist of the medical 
faculty addressed the assembly. It was very interesting to 
listen to this man and to consider him a little from a spiritual 
standpoint. Many people were present, who thought that 
Haeckel was a significant personality, a conspicuous man. 
That physiologist, however, was a thoroughly capable 
university professor, a type of whom we may say: If another 
man of the same type would stand there, he would be exactly 
the same. It would be difficult to distinguish Mr. A from Mr. B 
or Mr. C. Haeckel could be clearly distinguished from the 
others, but the university professor could not be distinguished 
from the others. This is what I wish you to grasp, as a 
characteristic pertaining more to the epoch, than to the single 
case. 

The person who stood there as Mr. A, who might just as 
well have been Mr. B or Mr. C, had to speak during this 
Haeckel celebration. I might say that every single word 
revealed how matters stood. Whereas a few younger men 
(nearly all of them were unsalaried lecturers, but in Jena they 
nevertheless held the rank of professors; they received no 
salary, but they had the right to call themselves professors) 
spoke with a certain emphasis, realising that Haeckel was a 
great personality, the physiologist in question could not see 
this. If this had been the case, it would not be possible to 



speak of A, B and C in the same way in which I have now 
spoken of them. And so he praised the “colleague” Haeckel, 
and particularly emphasized this. In every third sentence he 
spoke of the “colleague” Haeckel, and meant by this that he 
was celebrating the sixtieth birthday of one of his many 
colleagues, a birthday like that of so many others. But he also 
said something else. You see, he belonged to those who do 
nothing but collect scientific facts, facts out of which Haeckel 
had formed a world-conception; he was one of those who 
content themselves with collecting facts, because they do not 
wish to know anything about the possibility of forming a 
conception of the world. Consequently, this colleague did not 
speak of Haeckel’s world-conception. 

But, from his standpoint, he praised Haeckel, he praised 
him exceedingly, by indicating that, apart from Haeckel’s 
statements concerning the world and life, one could 
contemplate what the “colleague” Haeckel had investigated in 
his special sphere: Haeckel had prepared so and so many 
thousands of microscopic slides, so and so many thousands 
of microscopic slides were available in this or in that sphere 
... and so on, and so on ... and if one summed up the various 
empirical facts which Haeckel had collected, if these were put 
together and elaborated, one could indeed say that they 
constituted a whole academy. 


This colleague, therefore, had implicitly within him quite a 



number of similar “colleagues” for whom he stood up. He was, 
as it were, a colleague of the medical faculty. 

During the banquet, Eucken, the philosopher, held a 
speech. He revealed (one might also say, he hid) what he had 
to say, or what he did not wish to say, by speaking of 
Haeckel’s neck-ties and the complaints of Haeckel’s relatives 
when they spoke more intimately of “papa”, or the man, 
Haeckel. The philosopher spoke of Haeckel’s untidy neck-ties 
for quite a long time, and not at all stupidly ... and this was 
what philosophy could bring forward at that time! This was 
most characteristic ... for even otherwise, philosophy could 
not say much more; it was just an abstract and thorny 
bramble of thoughts. By this, I do not in any way pass 
judgment or appraise, for we may allow the whole thing to 
work upon us in an aesthetic way ... and from what comes to 
the fore symptomatically, we may gather that materialism 
gradually came to the surface in more recent times, and that it 
was able to give something. Philosophy really had nothing 
more to say: this was merely the result of what had arisen in 
the course of time. We should not think that philosophy has 
anything to say in regard to spiritual science. 

Let us now consider the positive fact which is contained in 
all that I have explained to you; let us consider it from the 
standpoint of the history of civilisation. 



On the one hand, and this is evident from our 
considerations of yesterday, we have within the human being, 
as an inner development, intellectualism, a technique of 
thinking which Scholasticism had unfolded in its most perfect 
form before the natural-scientific epoch. Then we have 
intellectualism applied to an external knowledge of Nature. 
Something has thus arisen, which acquires a great historical 
significance in the nineteenth century, particularly towards its 
end. Intellectualism and materialism belong together. 

If we bear in mind this phenomenon and its connection with 
the human being, we must say: Such a world-conception 
grasps above all the head, the nerve-sensory part of what 
exists in the human being, in the threefold human being, 
namely the nerve-sensory part, with the life of thoughts, the 
rhythmical part, with the life of feeling, and the metabolic part, 
with the life of the will. Hence, this nerve-sensory part of the 
human being above all has developed during the nineteenth 
century. Recently, I have described to you from another 
standpoint, how certain people, who felt that the head of man, 
the nerve-sensory part of man had been developed in a 
particular way through the spiritual culture of the nineteenth 
century, began to fear and tremble for the future of humanity. I 
have described this to you in connection with a conversation 
which I had several decades ago with the Austrian poet, 
Hermann Rollet. Hermann Rollet was thoroughly materialistic 
in his world-conception, because those who take science as 



their foundation and those in whom the old traditional 
thoughts have paled, cannot be anything else. But at the 
same time he felt — for he had a poetical nature, an artistic 
nature and had published the beautiful book, “Portraits of 
Goethe” — at the same time he felt that the human being can 
only grow in regard to his nerve-sensory organisation, in 
regard to his life of thoughts. He wished to set this forth 
objectively. So he said: In reality, it will gradually come about 
that the arms, feet and legs of the human being shall grow 
smaller and smaller, and the head shall grow larger and larger 
(he tried to picture the approaching danger spatially), and 
then ... when the earth shall have continued for a while in this 
development, the human being (he described this concretely) 
shall be nothing but a ball, a round head rolling along over the 
surface of the earth. 

We may feel the anxiety for the future of human civilisation 
which lies concealed in this picture. Those who do not 
approach these things with spiritual-scientific methods of 
investigation, merely see the outer aspect. If we wish to 
penetrate through the chaos of conceptions which now lead 
us to such an evil, we should also contemplate things from the 
other aspect. Someone might say: What has come to the fore 
as a materialistic world-conception can only be grasped by a 
small minority; the great majority lives in traditional beliefs in 
regard to the feelings connected with a world-conception. — 
But this is not the case on the surface, I might say, in regard 



to all the thought-forms connected with what the human 
beings thinks within his innermost depths in regard to his 
environment and the world. In our modern civilisation we find 
that what is contained in Haeckel’s “Riddles of the World”, 
does not merely live in those who have found a direct 
pleasure in Haeckel’s “Riddles of the World”, perhaps least of 
all in these men. Haeckel’s “Riddles of the World” are, 
fundamentally speaking, merely a symptom of what 
constitutes to-day the decisive impulses of feeling throughout 
the civilised international world. 

We might say: These impulses of feeling appear in the most 
characteristic way in the outwardly pious Christians, 
particularly in the outwardly pious Roman Catholics. Of 
course, on Sundays they adhere to what has been handed 
down dogmatically; but the manner in which they conceive the 
rest of life, the remaining days of the week, has merely found 
a comprehensive expression within the materialistic world- 
conception of the nineteenth century. This is altogether the 
popular world-conception even in the most distant country 
villages. For this reason, we cannot say that it can only be 
found among a dwindling minority. Indeed, formulated 
concepts may be found there, but these are only the 
symptoms. The essential point, the reality, is undoubtedly the 
characteristic of the modern epoch. We may study these 
things through the symptoms, but we should realise: When we 
speak of Kant, from the second half of the eighteenth century 



onwards, we merely speak of a symptom which pertained to 
that whole period; and in the same way we merely speak of a 
symptom, when we mention the things to which I have alluded 
yesterday and which I am considering to-day. For this reason, 
the things which I am about to say should be borne in mind 
very clearly. 

You see, the human being can only be active intellectually 
and he can only surrender himself to the material things and 
phenomena (within, they are undoubtedly the counter-part of 
intellectualism) during the daytime, while he is awake, from 
the moment of waking up to the moment of falling asleep. 
Even then, he cannot do it completely, for we know that the 
human being does not only possess a life of thoughts, the 
human being also possesses a life of feeling. The life of 
feeling is inwardly equivalent to the life of dreams; the life of 
dreams takes its course in pictures; the life of feelings, in 
feelings. But the inner substantial side is that part in man 
which experiences the dream-pictures; it is that part which 
experiences feelings within the human life of feeling. Thus we 
may say: During his waking life, from the moment of waking 
up to the moment of falling asleep, the human being dreams 
awake within his feelings. What we experience in the form of 
feelings, is permeated by exactly the same degree of 
consciousness as the dream-representations, and what we 
experience within our will, is fast asleep; it sleeps even when 
we are otherwise awake. In reality, we are only awake in our 



life of thoughts. You fall asleep at night, and you awake in the 
morning. If a certain spiritual-scientific knowledge does not 
throw light upon that which takes place from the moment of 
falling asleep to the moment of waking up, it escapes your 
consciousness, you do not know anything about it within your 
consciousness... At the most, dream-pictures may push 
through. But you will just as little recognise their significance 
for a world-conception, as you recognise the importance of 
feelings for a world-conception. Human life is constantly 
interrupted, as it were, by the life of sleep. In the same way in 
which the life of sleep inserts itself, from the standpoint of 
time, within man’s entire soul-life, so the world of feelings, and 
particularly the world of the impulses of the will, inserts itself 
into human life. We dream through the fact that we feel; we 
sleep through the fact that we will. Just as little as you know 
what occurs to you during sleep, just as little do you know 
what takes place with you when you lift your arm through your 
will. The real inner forces which there hold sway, are just as 
much hidden in the darkness of consciousness, as the 
condition of sleep is hidden in the darkness of consciousness. 

We may therefore say: The modern civilisation, which 
began in the fifteenth century and reached its climax in the 
nineteenth century, merely lays claim on one third of the 
threefold human being: the thinking part of man, the head of 
man. And we must ask: What occurs within the dreaming, 
feeling part of the human being, within the sleeping, willing 



part of the human being, and what occurs from the time of 
falling asleep to the time of waking up? 

Indeed, as human beings, we may be soundly materialistic 
within our life of thoughts. This is possible, for the nineteenth 
century has proved it. The nineteenth century has also proved 
the justification of materialism; for it has led to a positive 
knowledge of the material world, which is an image of the 
spiritual world. We may be materialists with our head ... but in 
that case we do not control our dreaming life of feeling, nor 
our sleeping life of the will. These become spiritually inclined, 
particularly the life of the will. 

It is interesting to observe, from a spiritual-scientific 
standpoint, what takes place in that case. Imagine a 
Moleshott, or a Czolbe, who only acknowledge sensualism, or 
materialism with their heads; but below, they have their will, 
the volitive part of man, with its entirely spiritual inclinations 
(but the head does not know this); it reckons with the spiritual 
and with spiritual worlds. They also have within them the 
feeling part of man; it reckons with ghostly apparitions. If we 
observe things carefully, we have before us the following 
spectacle: There sits a materialistic writer, who inveighs 
terribly against everything of a spiritual nature existing within 
his sentient and volitive parts; he grows furious, because 
there is also a part within him, which is spiritualistic and 
altogether his opponent. 



This is how things take their course. Idealism and 
spiritualism exist... particularly in the subconsciousness of 
man’s will, and the materialists, the sensualists, are the 
strongest spiritualists. 

What lives in a corporeal form within the sentient part of 
man? Rhythm: the circulation of the blood, the breathing 
rhythm, and so forth. What lives within the volitive part of 
man? The metabolic processes. Let us study, to begin with, 
these metabolic processes. While the head is skillfully 
engaged in elaborating material things and material 
phenomena into a materialistic science, the metabolic part of 
man, which takes hold of the complete human structure, 
works out the very opposite world-picture; it elaborates a 
thoroughly spiritualistic world-picture, which the materialists, 
in particular, bear within them unconsciously. But within the 
metabolic part of man, this influences the instincts and the 
passions. There it produces the very opposite of what it would 
produce if it were to claim the whole human being. When it 
permeates the instincts, ahrimanic powers get hold of it, and 
then it is not active in a divine-spiritual sense, but it is active in 
an ahrimanic-spiritual sense. It then leads the instincts to the 
highest degree of egoism. It develops the instincts in such a 
way that the human being then merely makes claims and 
demands; he is not led to social instincts, to social feelings, 
and so forth. Particularly the individual side becomes an 
egoistic element of the instincts. This has been formed, if I 



may use this expression, below the surface of the materialistic 
civilisation; this has appeared in the world-historical events, 
and this is now evident. What has developed below the 
surface, as a germ, what has arisen in the depths of man’s 
volitive part, where spirituality has seized the instincts, this 
now appears in the world-historical events. If the development 
were to continue in this consistent way, we would reach, at 
the end of the twentieth century, the war of all against all; 
particularly in that sphere of the evolution of the earth in which 
the so-called civilisation has unfolded. We may already see 
what has thus developed, we may see it raying out from the 
East and asserting itself over a great part of the earth. This is 
an inner connection. We should be able to see it. In an 
outward symptomatic form, it reflects itself in what I have 
already explained, in what others have also remarked. I have 
said that philosophical systems, such as those of Avenarius or 
Mach, are certainly rooted, in so far as the conceptions 
permeate the head, in the best and most liberal bourgeois 
conceptions of the nineteenth century... They are sound, 
clean people, whom we cannot in any way reproach, if we 
bear in mind the moral conceptions of the nineteenth century; 
nevertheless, in the books of Russian writers, who knew how 
to describe their epoch, you may read that the philosophy of 
Avenarius and of Mach has become the philosophy of the 
Bolshevik government. This is not only because conspicuous 
Bolshevik agitators have, for instance, heard Avenarius at 
Zurich, or Mach’s pupil, Adler, but impulses of an entirely 



inner character are at work there. What Avenarius once 
brought forward, and the things which he said can, of course 
appear to the head as altogether clean, bourgeois views, as a 
praiseworthy, bourgeois mentality, but in reality it has formed 
the foundation of what has kindled instincts in a spiritual 
manner within the depths of humanity and has then brought 
forth the corresponding fruits; for it has really produced these 
fruits. You see, I must continually call attention to the 
difference between real logic, a logic of reality, and the merely 
abstract logic of the intellect. Not even with the best will, or 
rather, with the worst will, can anyone extract out of the 
philosophy of Avenarius or of Mach the ethics of the 
Bolsheviks, if we may call them ethics; this cannot be 
deduced through logic, for it follows an entirely different 
direction. But a living logic is something quite different from an 
abstract logic. What may be deduced logically, need not really 
take place; the very opposite can take place. For this reason, 
there is such a great difference between the things to which 
we gradually learn to swear in the materialistic epoch, 
between the abstract thinking logic, which merely takes hold 
of the head, and the sense of reality, which is alone able at 
the present time to lead us to welfare and security. 

At the present time, people are satisfied if an un¬ 
contradicted logic can be adduced for a world-conception. 

But, in reality, this is of no importance whatever. It is not only 
essential to bear in mind whether or not a conception may be 



logically proved, for, in reality, both a radical materialism and 
a radical spiritualism, with everything which lies in between, 
may be proved through logic. The essential point to-day is to 
realise that something need not be merely logical, but that it 
must correspond with the reality, as well as being logical. It 
must correspond with reality. And this corresponding with 
reality can only be reached by living together with reality. This 
life in common with reality can be reached through spiritual 
science. 

What is the essential point in regard to the things which I 
have explained to you to-day? Many things are connected 
with spiritual science, but in regard to what I have said to-day 
it is essential to bear in mind that knowledge should once 
more be raised from depths which do not merely come from 
the head, but from the whole human being. We might say: If a 
human being, who in the more recent course of time has 
undergone a training in knowledge, if such a human being 
observes the world, he will do it in such a way that he remains 
inside his own skin and observes what is round about him 
outside his skin. I would like to draw this as follows: — Here is 
the human being. Outside, is everything which forms the 
object of man’s thoughts. {A drawing is made.) Now the 
human being endeavours to gain within him a knowledge of 
the things which are outside; he reckons, as it were, with a 
reciprocal relation between his own being and the things 
which are outside his skin. Characteristic of this way of 



reckoning with such a reciprocal relationship are, for instance, 
the logical investigations of John Stuart Mill, or philosophical 
structures resembling those of Herbert Spencer, and so forth. 

If we rise to a higher knowledge, the chief thing to be borne 
in mind is no longer the human being who lives inside his own 
skin ... for everything which lives inside his skin is reflected in 
the head, it is merely a “head”-knowledge ... but the chief 
thing to be borne in mind is the human being as a whole. The 
whole human being is, however, connected with the whole 
earth. What we generally call super-sensible knowledge is, 
fundamentally speaking, not a relation between that which lies 
enclosed within the skin of man and that which lies outside 
the human skin, but it is a relation between that which lies 
within the earth and that which is outside the earth. The 
human being identifies himself with the earth. For this reason, 
he strips off everything which is connected with one particular 
place of the earth: nationality, and so forth. The human being 
adopts the standpoint of the earth-being, and he speaks of the 
universe from the standpoint of the earth-being. Try to feel 
how this standpoint is, for instance, contained in the series of 
lectures which I have delivered at the Hague, [“What is the 
Significance of an Occult Development of Man for His 
Involucres and for His Own Self?”] where I have spoken of the 
connection between the single members of man’s being and 
his environment, but where I really intended to speak of man’s 
coalescence with his environment — where the human being 



is not only considered from the standpoint of a certain 
moment, for instance, on the 13th of May, but where he is 
considered from the standpoint of the whole year in which he 
lives, and of its seasons, from the standpoint of the various 
localities in which he dwells, and so forth. This enables man 
to become a being of the earth; this enables him to acquire 
certain cognitions which represent his efforts to grasp what is 
above the earth and under the earth, for this alone can throw 
light upon the conditions of the earth. 

Spiritual science, therefore, does not rise out of the narrow¬ 
minded people who have founded the intellectual and 
materialistic science of the nineteenth century, with the 
particular form of materialism which has unchained unsocial 
instincts; but spiritual science rises out of the whole human 
being, and it even brings to the fore things in which the human 
being takes a secondary interest. Although even spiritual 
science apparently develops intellectual concepts, it is 
nevertheless able to convey real things which contain a social 
element in the place of the anti-social element. 

You see, in many ways we should consider the world from 
a different standpoint than the ordinary one of the nineteenth 
century and of the early twentieth century. At that time it was 
considered as praiseworthy that social requirements and 
social problems were so amply discussed. But those who 
have an insight into the world, merely see in this a symptom 



showing the presence of a great amount of unsocial feelings 
in the human beings. Just as those who speak a great deal of 
love, are generally unloving, whereas those who have a great 
amount of love do not speak much of love, so the people who 
continually speak of social problems, as was the case in the 
last third of the nineteenth century, are, in reality, completely 
undermined by unsocial instincts and passions. 

The social system which came to the fore in Eastern 
Europe is nothing but the proof of every form of unsocial and 
anti-social life. Perhaps I may insert the remark that 
anthroposophical spiritual science is always being reproved 
that it speaks so little of God. Particularly those who always 
speak of God reprove the anthroposophical spiritual science 
for speaking so little of God. But I have often said: It seems to 
me that those who are always speaking of God do not 
consider that one of the ten commandments says: Thou shalt 
not take the name of God in vain ... and that the observance 
of this commandment is, in a Christian meaning, far more 
important than continually speaking of God. Perhaps, at first, 
it may not be possible to see what is really contained in the 
things which are given in the form of spiritual-scientific ideas, 
from out a spiritual observation. One might say: Well, spiritual 
science is also a science which merely speaks of other 
worlds, instead of the materialistic worlds. But this is not so. 
What is taken up through spiritual science, even if we 
ourselves are not endowed with spiritual vision, is something 



which educates the human being. Above all, it does not 
educate the head of man, but it educates the whole of man, it 
has a real influence upon the whole of man. It corrects 
particularly the harm done by the spiritual opponent who lives 
within the sensualists and materialists, the opponent who has 
always lived within them. 

You see, these are the occult connections in life. Those 
who see, with a bleeding heart, the opponent who lived within 
the materialists of the nineteenth-century, that is to say, within 
the great majority of men, are aware of the necessity that the 
spiritualist within the human being should now rise out of 
subconsciousness into consciousness. He will then not stir up 
the instincts in his ahrimanic shape, but he will really be able 
to found upon the earth a human structure which may be 
accepted from a social standpoint. 

In other words: If we allow things to take their course, in the 
manner in which they have taken their course under the 
influence of the world-conception which has arisen in the 
nineteenth century and in the form in which we can 
understand it, if we allow things to take this course, we shall 
face the war of all against all, at the end of the twentieth 
century. No matter what beautiful speeches may be held, no 
matter how much science may progress, we would inevitably 
have to face this war of all against all. We would see the 
gradual development of a type of humanity devoid of every 



kind of social instinct, but which would talk all the more of 
social questions. 

The evolution of humanity needs a conscious spiritual 
impulse in order to live. For we should always make a 
distinction between the value which a particular wisdom, or 
anything else in life, may possess in itself, and its value for 
the evolution of humanity. The intellectualism which forms 
part of materialism has furthered human development in such 
a way that the life of thoughts has reached its highest point. 

To begin with, we have the technique of thinking contained in 
Scholasticism, which constituted the first freeing deed, and 
then, in more recent times, we have the second freeing deed 
in natural science. But what was meanwhile raging in the 
subconsciousness, was the element which made the human 
being the slave of his instincts. He must again be set free. He 
can only be freed through a science, a knowledge, a spiritual 
world-conception, which becomes just as widely popular as 
the materialistic science: he can only be set at liberty through 
a spiritual world-conception, which constitutes the opposite 
pole of what has developed under the influence of a science 
dependent solely upon the head. This is the standpoint from 
which the whole matter should be considered again and 
again; for, as already stated, no matter how much people may 
talk of the fact that a new age must arise out of an ethical 
element, out of a vivification of religiousness, and so forth, 
nothing can, in reality, be attained through this, for in so doing 



we merely serve the hypocritical demands of the epoch. We 
should indeed realise that something must penetrate into the 
human souls, something which spiritualises the human being, 
even as far as his moral impulses, his religious impulses are 
concerned, which spiritualises him in spite of the fact that, 
apparently, it speaks in a theoretical manner of how the Earth 
has developed out of the Moon, the Sun and Saturn. Just as 
in the external world it is impossible to build up anything 
merely through wishes, no matter how excellent these wishes 
may be, so it is also impossible to build up anything in the 
social world merely through pious sermons, merely by 
admonishing people to be good, or merely by explaining to 
them what they should be like. Even what exists to-day as a 
world-destructive element, has not arisen through man’s 
arbitrary will, but it has arisen as a result of the world- 
conception which has gradually developed since the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. What constitutes the 
opposite pole, what is able to heal the wounds which have 
been inflicted, must again be a world-conception. We should 
not shrink in a cowardly way from representing a world- 
conception which has the power of permeating the moral and 
religious life. For this alone is able to heal. 

Those who have an insight into the whole connection of 
things, begin to feel something which has really always 
existed where people have known something concerning real 
wisdom. I have already spoken to you of the ancient Mystery- 



sites. You may find these things described from the aspect of 
spiritual science in the anthroposophical literature. There, you 
will find that an ancient instinctive wisdom had once been 
developed, and that afterwards it transformed itself into the 
intellectualistic, materialistic knowledge of modern times. 

Even if, with the aid of the more exoteric branches of 
knowledge of ancient times, we go back, for instance, into 
medicine, as far as Hippocrates, leaving aside the more 
ancient, Egyptian conceptions of medicine, we shall find that 
the doctor was always, at the same time, a philosopher. It is 
almost impossible to think that a doctor should not have been 
a philosopher as well, and a philosopher a doctor, or that a 
priest should not have been all three things in one. It was 
impossible to conceive that it could be otherwise. Why? Let us 
bear in mind a truth which I have often explained to you: 

The human being knows that there is the moment of death, 
this one moment when he lays aside the physical body, when 
his spiritual part is connected with the spiritual world in a 
particularly strong way. Nevertheless this is but a moment. I 
might say: an infinite number of differences is integrated in the 
moment of death, and throughout our life this moment is 
contained within us in the form of differentials. For, in reality, 
we die continually! Already when we are born, we begin to 
die; there is a minute process of death in us at every moment. 
We would be unable to think, we would be unable to think out 
a great part of our soul-life and, above all, of our spiritual life. 



if we did not continually have death within us. We have death 
within us continually, and when we are no longer able to 
withstand, we die in one moment. But otherwise, we die 
continually during the whole time between birth and death. 

You see, an older and more instinctive form of wisdom 
could feel that human life is, after all, a process of death. 
Heraclitus, a straggler along the path of ancient wisdom, has 
declared that human life is a process of death, that human 
feeling is an incessant process of illness. We have a 
disposition to death and illness. What is the purpose of the 
things which we learn? They should be a kind of medicine; 
learning should be a healing process. To have a world- 
conception should constitute a healing process. 

This was undoubtedly the feeling of the doctors of ancient 
times, since they healed upon a materialistic basis only when 
this was absolutely necessary, when the illness was acute; 
they looked upon human life itself as a chronic illness. One 
who was both a philosopher and a doctor, also felt that as a 
healer he was connected with all that constitutes humanity 
upon the earth; he felt that he was also the healer of what is 
generally considered as normal, although this, too, is ill and 
contains a disposition to death. 


You see, we should again acquire such feelings for a 
conception of the world; a world-conception should not only 



be a formal filling of the head and of the mind with knowledge, 
but it should constitute a real process within life: the purpose 
of a world-conception should be that of healing mankind. 

In regard to the historical development of our civilisation, we 
are not only living within a slow process of illness, but at the 
present time we are living within an acute illness of our 
civilisation. What arises in the form of a world-conception 
should be a true remedy; it should be a truly medical science, 
a cure. We should be permeated by the conviction that such a 
world-conception should be really significant for what rises out 
of our modern civilisation and culture; we should be filled with 
the conviction that this world-conception really has a true 
meaning, that it is not merely something formal, something 
through which we gain knowledge, through which we acquire 
the concepts of the things which exist outside, or through 
which we learn to know the laws of Nature and to apply them 
technically. No, in every true world-conception there should 
be this inner character intimately connected with man’s being, 
namely, that out of this true world-conception we may obtain 
the remedies against illness, even against the process of 
death; the remedies which should always be there. So long as 
we do not speak in this manner and so long as this is not 
grasped, we shall only speak in a superficial way of the evils 
of our time, and we shall not speak of what is really needed. 



Development of the Child up to Puberty 

If we want to fathom the meaning of the materialistic age 
we need to research how the combination of important 
fundamental forces add up to the development of mankind. 
Next we need consider human evolution from a specific angle 
today. I will link these to various things I have already 
mentioned recently and reach a clear outcome. 

I have often referred to the importance of the time period in 
an individual’s development which co-insides with the change 
of teeth around the seventh year of life. The change of teeth 
indicates that certain forces present and active in the 
organism up to this time no longer exercise their actions as is 
the case up to the seventh year. From the moment the stage 
of dentition begins or is taking place the human being goes 
into a state of metamorphosis. What appears with the pushing 
out of the second set of teeth is something which had been 
working in the human body already. When they appear as if 
freed out of the body then the appearance is by contrast more 
like a soul force. We discover by researching this appearance, 
that up to the seventh year a soul force is active within the 
human being and to a certain extend finds its conclusive work 
done with the change of teeth. When we develop the 
inclination and ability to observe such things we will come to 
see how the child’s entire soul constitution is metamorphosed, 
how precisely from this moment in life the ability arises to 
construct defined concepts similar to the way other soul 



abilities occur. Where had these soul qualities been before 
the change of teeth? They were in the body and were active 
there. That which later would become spiritual was working in 
the body. 

Here we arrive at quite a different observation regarding the 
cooperation between the soul-spiritual and the bodily aspects 
in contrast to how they are depicted by abstract psychological 
representations, which refers to a psycho-physical parallelism 
or to an alternate interaction between soul and body. We 
arrive at a true observation of what works in an important way 
during the first seven years of the human organism. We 
gradually see something which is hidden up to the moment it 
becomes freed to work as a soul force. We only need to 
develop an ability to observe such things to become aware 
how a certain process of power gradually works into the bodily 
aspect during the first seven years of life and how from this 
moment onwards reappear as something soul-spiritual. Then 
we also realise what the actual activity within the human body, 
at least in part, is during the first seven years of life. 

When we find ourselves in the condition in life which takes 
place between falling asleep and waking, something happens 
which I have just described, in two conditions following upon 
one another in a meaningful way. We can also observe that a 
child sleeps in a certain way which is different to the one he or 
she will become after the change of teeth. It is as if the 



difference is not apparent, but it is there. The child up to his 
seventh year is in a state of sleep — a state in which its soul 
is intrinsically within the state of falling asleep and waking — 
unable to transmit the same forces which he later sends as 
soul forces because these forces are related to the physical, 
to the corporeal organism. As a result the child doesn’t send 
sharply outlined concepts into his state of sleep. It sends very 
few sharply defined concepts and even less outlined 
imaginations but these indistinct representations have the 
peculiar ability to encompass the soul spiritual reality in a 
better way than through sharply defined representations. 

This is something important, the sharper the outlines of our 
concepts in daily life, the less these concepts are able to enter 
our sleep condition, understanding realities from there. As a 
result of this the child often in fact brings a particular 
knowledge of spiritual reality out of its sleeping condition. This 
ceases in the same way as I described in the forces being 
freed during the change of teeth, sharply outlined concepts 
now come to the fore and can influence sleep life. These 
sharply outlined concepts subdue to a certain extent the view 
on spiritual realities as we live between falling asleep and 
waking. 

What I have just said can be proved through supersensible 
sight which develops the power I have often described which 
can be found in my “Occult Science” and in my book 



“Knowledge of the Higher Worlds.” When clairvoyant sight 
attains the power of imagination, when each image appears, 
as we know, as having a spiritual reality as foundation, then 
we gradually come to behold spiritual realities amidst the 
condition of sleeping and waking, and then we can evaluate 
the difference between a child’s sleep before his seventh year 
and its sleep after turning seven. We can see how to some 
extent insight is eased regarding what in our imagination we 
have clarified regarding observation of spiritual realities in 
whose proximity we are between falling asleep and waking 
up. 

When the change of teeth has come about, the 
development of puberty starts within the soul element, which 
can be grasped to a certain degree through imagination. 
Through simply experiencing our imagination we can see 
what is forming in the soul. 

Man acquires simply through the imaginative experience 
that which is formed in the soul. The experience I have 
mentioned regarding the conditions between falling asleep 
and waking is only one of the experiences which can be made 
through imaginative knowledge. Under these interesting 
conditions which take place in the child between dentition and 
puberty, we see how there is actually a strong struggle taking 
place in the becoming of the human being. The fight to a 
certain extent in this period of life is between the ether body 



and the astral body which undergoes a particular 
transformation towards puberty. When we consider the 
physical correlation corresponding to this condition of a 
struggle, then we can say that it’s during this period of the 
child’s life when there is a struggle between growing forces 
and those forces which appear through physical inspiration, 
through breathing. This is a very important process in inner 
development, a process which has to be studied time and 
again. A part of what becomes freed up for the soul during 
dentition, are growing forces. Of course a considerable part of 
these growing forces remain in the body and see to growth, 
while a part of this is freed during dentition and come to the 
fore as soul forces. 

The growing forces working on in the child resists against 
what appears essentially in the respiratory process. What now 
appears in the breathing process could not essentially appear 
before. The respiratory process is certainly present in the 
child but as long as it has the forces rising from dentition, so 
long will nothing in the child happen which is actually as 
striking, as meaningful as what later takes place between 
breathing and the physical body. The greatest part of our 
development depends upon the breathing process. As a result 
Oriental exercises focus particularly on the breathing process 
while the human beings who live into the breathing exercises 
actually come into contact with their inner organisation, brings 
physicality into an inner movement which is related to 



perception of the spiritual world. 


As we said, before the start of dentition, what breathing 
actually wants to affect in us fails to become active in the 
body. Now the battle starts between the growing forces 
retained in the body against the forces penetrating through 
the breathing processes. The first meaningful process 
appearing as a result of the physical breathing processes is 
puberty. 

This connection between breathing and puberty is not yet 
being examined by science. It is, however, definitely present. 
We actually breathe in what brings on puberty, which also 
gives us the further opportunity to step into a relationship in 
the widest sense between the world and loving surroundings. 
We actually breathe this in. In every process of nature there’s 
also a spiritual process. In the breathing process exists not 
only the spiritual but also the soul spiritual. This soul spiritual 
process permeates us through breathing. It can only 
penetrate when the forces have become ensouled, forces 
which formerly worked up to the change of teeth and stopped 
at this point. What wanted to stream in through the breathing 
process can now take place. 

However, again they come into opposition — a war — of 
what comes out of the growing processes and what is still a 
growth process, coming from ether forces in other words. This 



war is evident between the ether forces rising from the ether 
body and their correlation found in the material, in the 
metabolism and blood circulation as astral forces. Here the 
metabolic system plays into the rhythmic system. We can 
schematically say: we have our metabolic system but this 
plays into our blood rhythm; the metabolic system I depict 
here in white (weili) and the circulation system playing into it: 
red (rot) in the drawing. This is what streams from the ether 
body upwards between the ages of seven to fourteen. 

The astral body works against it. We have the inward 
streaming of the rhythmical in the physical correlation which 
comes from breathing and the war takes place between the 
blood circulation and the breathing rhythms in blue (blau). 
This is what is happening in that period of life. 

To speak somewhat vividly in perhaps a radical image: 
between about the ninth and the tenth year in the life of every 
child, what had been planned before and appeared as 
skirmishes before the actual main battle, now goes over into 
the main battle. The astral and ether bodies direct their chief 
attack during the ninth and tenth year of life. 

As a result this period in time is so important for educators 
to observe. It is simply so, that teachers, educators and 
instructors need to give their full attention to something — 
which may appear differently in nearly each person — taking 



place in this moment in time. 


Here something exceptional can be seen in each child. 
Some temperamental qualities move into an evident 
metamorphosis. Marked ideas appear. Above all this is the 
moment in time where one could start — while before it had 
been good to not let the child distinguish between the Ego 
(Ich) and the outer world — allowing this distinction between 
the Ego and the outer world to come to the fore. While it had 
been preferable before to use fairy tale imagery to the child, 
how processes of nature were like human processes, by 
personifying and clarifying, now the child may be educated 
about nature in a more instructive manner. 

Stories of nature, even in their most elementary forms, 
should actually only from this moment be presented to the 
child because the child, as it starts with its first period of life, 
feels its Ego clearly, while it had just sensed its Ego before. 
This is a clearly outlined concept, a more or less sharply 
outlined term linked to the Ego which appears at this time. 
The child first learns at this moment to really distinguish itself 
from the surroundings. This corresponds to a definite counter 
streaming of the breathing rhythm with the circulatory rhythm, 
the astral and the ether bodies. 


There are two sides to this within the human being. On the 
one side it is present in the condition between waking up and 



falling asleep. For this state I have just made indications. In 
the condition between falling asleep and waking, something 
different presents itself. When we have made progress in 
Imagination and developed Inspiration somewhat, we may 
evaluate what happens through Inspiration during the 
breathing process which has its physical correlation, we 
discover only at this moment in time — for one child it will be 
a little earlier, for another a bit later but on average between 
nine and ten — there is a liberation of the I and the astral 
body from the physical body during sleep. The child namely 
becomes intimately connected with his physical and etheric 
bodies even during asleep. From this time the I lights up as an 
individual being when actually the I and astral body are not 
participants of the functions of the ether and physical bodies. 

If a child dies before this moment when life had led it up to 
its fifth, sixth and even into its eighth, ninth year, it still has 
something which hasn’t separated much from the soul 
spiritual world which is experienced between death and a new 
birth; so that children relatively easily are pulled back into the 
soul spiritual world and to some extent only attach something 
to life which they completed with conception or birth, that an 
actual cutting off from a new life, if we consider this kind of 
death, is only really there when children die after this point. 
Their connection to a certain extent to a new life will be less 
intensive than the life before. Here clearly conditions are 
experienced as I’ve described in “Theosophy” where children 



who have died earlier are thrown back and then piece life 
together from what they experience to the life they had led up 
to their conception or up to birth. One should even say: what 
we have before us in the child up to the time between his 
ninth and tenth year of life shows there is much less 
separation between the soul-physical and the soul-spiritual 
than in the later human being. Later a person is much more of 
a dualistic being than the child. The child has the soul-spiritual 
incorporated into his body and this works into the body. As a 
duality the soul-spiritual appears opposite the bodily soul 
element only after this illustrated time. One should say: from 
this moment the soul-spiritual is less concerned by the bodily 
element than it had been concerned before. The child as a 
bodily being is far more of a soul being than the older person. 
The body of the child is even permeated by the soul forces of 
growth because it still retains soulful forces even when the 
largest part of dentition has taken place. 

Thus we can say that this battle I have depicted calms 
down gradually from about the twelfth year onwards and with 
sexual maturity the astral body takes its full entitlement in the 
human constitution. That which loosens itself from the human 
being, which to some extent now is less concerned with the 
physical is that which the human being takes again with him 
or her through the gate of death on dying. As we’ve said, the 
child in its earlier years is more thrown back to its former life; 
human beings after this period in time are separated from 



their former life. What is released here holds within it a seed 
which allows it to pass through the gate of death. One can 
really penetrate these things with imaginative knowledge and 
one can discern particularities precisely. One can point out 
how the forces rising here lead to sharply defined concepts — 
which however diminish spiritual realities in whose presence 
we are during sleep — and make the human being into an 
independent being. 

As a result of the human being cutting off, diminishing the 
spiritual realities, the human being again becomes the spirit 
amongst spirits who he must be when he goes through the 
gate of death. The child always slips, I might say, into spiritual 
realities; the later human being detaches himself from these 
spiritual realities and becomes consistent in himself. 
Admittedly, what becomes consistent can only be seen clearly 
with imaginative and inspired knowledge, but it does exist in 
people. This process happens anyhow, as I’ve indicated 
yesterday. When human beings don’t allow spiritual science 
to work on them, then it is already so: what is released — 
particularly during this age in which we receive such 
materialistic concepts and intellectual ideas, where already at 
school intellectualism and materialism are imported, because 
our school subjects are presented materialistically — what is 
released here is organised in an ahrimanic direction. Because 
we are asleep in our will even during the day, what becomes 
released here are trapped by our instincts. We educate 



ourselves in order to master our instinctive lives by absorbing 
spiritual scientific concepts. 

Intellectuals, materialists or sensualist have an opinion 
about these concepts, they say these spiritual scientific 
concepts are fantasy, there’s nothing real in them compared 
with reality. What they mean with “reality” is only what can be 
perceived by the senses. This is not what is meant by these 
concepts at all. Everything which appears as concepts in my 
“spiritual science” does not refer to the outer sense world, it 
wants to describe the supersensible world. Should these 
concepts be accepted thus, then they are taken up in a 
supersensible way even though one can’t yet see into the 
supersensible. Concepts are taken up which are suitable for 
the supersensible world and not applicable to the senses, 
physical world, and one thus breaks free from the physical 
sensory world, in other words, instincts. 

This education however is necessary in the human race; 
without it humankind will enter more and more into social 
chaos. The actual results — it is like I said yesterday — the 
actual results of intellectualism and materialism in science, 
the actual outcome of our present day scientific leaning is a 
social condition which is chaotic and rising in such an 
alarming manner in Eastern Europe. 


As I said, with logic you can’t derive Bolshevism from 



Bergson’s philosophy or from Machsher Avenarius’s 
philosophy; but plain logic brings you closer to deriving it. This 
is something which present day mankind must look at clearly; 
dualism has developed in the last centuries between nature 
observation and the moral world of ideas. On the one side we 
have the observation of nature which only works with the 
necessity, as I’ve often pointed out, to being strictly exact and 
wanting to link everything to definite connections and 
causalities. This kind of nature observation creates a worldly 
structure, builds hypotheses about the beginning and the end 
of the earth. 

Here you stand before what the human being experiences 
in religious and moral ideas. This is completely torn away 
from what lives in the observation of nature. This is why 
people strive so hard to justify the moral-religious content 
through mere faith. The moral-religious content has been 
elevated to a system whose content must stand for itself 
which to some extent should not be allowed to be ruined by 
anything else, like how outer nature is described, what a 
person may feel, how the one influences the other. Our 
present day nature observation, as it exists in its newest 
phase, where optics and electrodynamics merge, draws by 
necessity the imagination of the death of warmth to itself. 

Then the earth with all its people and animals will die and then 
no human soul will develop despite all its moral ideals. This 
earth’s demise is ensured by the Law of Conservation of 



Matter, of the Conservation of Energy: through this Law of the 
Conservation Of Energy the result is the death of the earth, 
the death of all human souls just like materialists consider the 
death of the soul as connected to the death of the human 
body. Only when we are absolutely clear in our mind that what 
lives in us as morality, what permeates us as religious ideas, 
form a seed within us, a seed containing a reality, just as the 
seed of a plant unfolds into a plant the following year, only 
then can we know that the start of this seed is for a future 
natural existence and that the earth with everything it 
contains, visible, audible, perceptible to our senses, does not 
depend on the law of conservation of energy but that it dies, 
falls away from all human souls who then carry the moral 
ideals through as new natural events, into the Jupiter-, Venus- 
, and Vulcan existence; only when we are clear that Heaven 
and Earth will perish but My word, the Logos, which develops 
in the human soul, will not perish — when we are clear, 
literally clear about these words, only then can we speak of 
moral and religious content of our human souls. Otherwise it 
is dishonest. Otherwise we put to a certain extent morality in 
the world and adhere to another certainty than the natural 
certainty. If we are clear in our minds that the words of Christ 
are true, that a cosmos originates from morality, wrested free 
from the death shroud when this cosmos disintegrates, then 
we have a world view which indicates morality and 
naturalness in its metamorphosis. 



This is essentially what must penetrate present day 
humanity because with the schooling of natural thinking 
developed over the last decades, it is impossible to also 
accomplish the most essential social concepts which we 
need. Something must live in the social concepts which 
recognise morality at the same time in its cosmic implications. 
The human being must once again learn that he or she is a 
cosmic being. Earlier the social affairs which needed to be 
organized on the earth round was not understood: before it 
had been acknowledged that human beings are connected 
with cosmic intentions, with cosmic entities. 

This is what is felt by people in our age who experience the 
whole tragedy in their souls, who have come from the abyss 
between the natural scientific notion and the moral view which 
we have. Probably only a few slightly sense the implications 
of this abyss, but it must be crossed over — to say this 
literally: “Heaven and Earth will perish but my Word will not 
perish.” This means, what sprouts in the human soul will 
enfold, just as the earth will perish. 

One can’t be an avid supporter of the Law of Conservation 
of Energy and believe at the same time that the moral world 
indicates eternity. Only to the degree with which courage is 
found to establish and view the world through the view of 
nature, will a way be found out of this chaos of the present. 
This way out can only be found when human beings decide. 



once again, but now fully conscious, to revert back to that 
wisdom which once was experienced in the old mysteries in 
an instinctive way. If humanity makes the decision to 
consciously penetrate the spiritual world it is an objective 
possibility, my dear friends. Since the end of the 19^^ Century 
a wave from the spiritual world wants to enter our physical 
world. I could say, it storms in, it is there. Mankind only needs 
to open their hearts and their senses, and human hearts and 
human souls will be spoken to. The spiritual world has good 
intentions, but humanity is still resisting. What was 
experienced in the second decades of the 20^^ Century in 
such a terribly way, ultimately is the bracing of humanity 
against the inward thrusting wave from the spiritual world. 
However one could say, it is at its worst, just where scientific 
minds turn against the streaming in from the spiritual worlds. 
One should not however, once materialistic and intellectual 
thinking habits have been withdrawn, now introduce some 
sort of form which would rule, which could be acquired from 
the spiritual world. 

In relation to this the intellectual-materialistic wave it had its 
peak, its impact in the second half of the 19^^ Century. 
Obviously materialism prepared this long in advance. I have 
repeatedly referred to its actual worldly historic beginning: 
what lived in Hellenism as materialism was only a prelude, 
somewhat in Democritus and in change. Its world historical 
importance only gradually developed from the 15^^ Century. It 



developed slowly, certainly, but it still, when the actual 
dogmatic tradition was relinquished, I might say, allowed a 
feeling for a spiritual world’s existence within the physical, that 
the spiritual world can be grasped but not registered through 
mere intellectual gestures. 

Today some who do not see the essence of it, point out 
with a certain nostalgia to not that far back in time, positivism 
and materialistic thoughts actually shamed the human being 
who was regarded as completely inhuman. After that, 
basically only in the second half of the 19^^ Century they 
came to view humankind as completely inhuman, wiping out 
the specifically human. Thus they avenged themselves by 
claiming that the human being had thoroughly educated itself 
in a relatively total abstract way of thinking, as it appeared in 
the renewed version of the Theory of Relativity. As a result it 
is always interesting and one should take responsibility for it, 
that there are still singular minds who refer back to the time 
when even materialistically orientated minds considered that 
anything pertaining to people should be dealt with through the 
mind. 

Certainly, a thoroughly intellectual and positivistic mind was 
Auguste Comte but he wasn’t alive in the end of the 19^^ 
Century when people were completely excluded from human 
observation even though, where intellectualism and 
materialism only became external nature’s concepts — but 



only the outer nature concept, where a human being no 
longer considered his own humanity in relation to it, that even 
his own human qualities were thought of as being in the 
images of nature. Thus it is interesting if we can read what the 
English thinker Frederick Harrison, briefly wrote about 
Auguste Comte. He said: I’m thinking about a concise remark 
by Auguste Comte which he made more than sixty years ago. 
Auguste Comte, the positivist, the intellectualist who was still 
somewhat touched by the spirituality of olden times, already 
saw that in the future the human being will be completely 
omitted. Despite his positivism, despite his intellectualism it 
displeased him to what he referred to and what he had been 
creating, which only came about in the last third of the 19^^ 
Century so he hadn’t seen it: our modern doctors, said 
Comte, appear to be essentially animal doctors. He meant, so 
Harrison continues, that they often, more particularly with 
women, are treated like horses or cows. 

Comte stressed that an illness should be observed from 
more than one side, that it contains a spiritual element and 
occasionally even a prominent kind of spiritual element, thus 
the human doctor should just as much be a philosopher of the 
soul as an anatomist is to the body. He claimed that true 
medication would have two sides. From this basis — Harrison 
adds — he would reject Freudian one sidedness. Harrison 
continues — how this Comtian point of view has developed 
further and how people have gradually degenerated to the 



point of view where people are treated like horses and cows 
and how this has gradually made human doctors into animal 
doctors. Everything is relative — this is already contained in 
the kernel of the theory of relativity. The main teaching of 
Auguste Comte had a better basis and a more thorough 
philosophical depth and life than Einstein, he said. — It is 
always refreshing when one can still today hear such a 
statement, because we live in the age where the scientific 
mind opposes everything which comes from a spiritual side, 
namely what wants to transport the mind in human life, in 
human action and particularly in important areas such a 
medical activities. 

If we ask ourselves: what is it then, which makes 
materialism and intellectualism so attractive for today’s 
science? Look for yourself how things are taking place. 
Consider how our education is set up to hardly involve the 
teachers in the child’s whole organization. The teacher is far 
too comfortable, and has personally been raised far too 
comfortably to really delve into the intricacies of child 
development, like I have depicted today again. Such things 
would rather not be bothered with — because what would be 
required? It would call for not shying away from every 
transition in daily life while living a delusion, to a life which is 
quite different, where our knowledge becomes reality. 


This transformation of people, this otherness, this change 



pertaining to knowledge is shied away from today; people do 
not want it. People want to comfortably rise to higher truths 
which can only be the highest abstractions because to reach 
abstraction can be done with a certain comfort. This way no 
inner changes are needed in order to reach it. However, to 
come to a real life content, how it forms the basis of our outer 
sensory content, can’t be attained when at least concepts 
aren’t changed which have no significance for ordinary sense 
life, whose meaning one can only penetrate with a power 
coming from within and working outward. People are put into 
life which also stretches into the supersensible world, and in 
our age it relies on this supersensible world being elucidated 
in a healthy way. When I said yesterday that the materialistic- 
intellectual point of view doesn’t just include a few 
scientifically educated people, even with a scientific 
education, but that they are popular beliefs in the simplest 
people still connected to ancient beliefs, then it must be said: 
it is urgent and necessary that whatever flows into our overall 
life in popular form should also contain information of the 
spiritual world. 

Presently overall characteristic attributes can be found 
everywhere where the effort is made to introduce 
Anthroposophical spiritual science into areas of life. In 
medicine, in religion, the social life, everywhere the 
introduction of anything non-sectarian should be made: 
Anthroposophically orientated spiritual science, which comes 



to the fore with the same scientific earnest with which it had 
been introduced since the middle of the 15 Century as 
scientific, is to be fully recognized. 

When a child has grown up and has had the luck to have 
undergone some higher learning, what becomes apparent 
today? These young people, doctors, theologians, 
philologists, lawyers, will not become anything else; they will 
not be converted but stay as they are and only accept 
abstractions applicable to their science. If an attempt is made 
to offer them some knowledge of the world then they 
immediately withdraw particularly into this comfortable life of 
abstraction in which they desire to continue living — but which 
is leading towards chaos. Thus we can observe an interesting 
symptom arising which I want to single out. On occasion 
where the Nurnberg main preacher Geyer held seemingly 
many lectures at various places, it can be noticed: here 
people suspect, mainly scientific people suspect that an 
attempt is being made to introduce Anthroposophically 
orientated spiritual science into their lives. This the people 
don’t want. Even well minded people don’t want it. They 
sense that here they must re-adjust their views in relation to 
their entire scientific orientation, here they must think quite 
differently about their own basic beliefs. As a result when 
something appears which challenges their own basic beliefs, 
they revert to their comfortable abstract criticism. So we 
discover already at the start of the Geyer lectures a quote by 



the topmost Medicinal Council psychiatrist Kolb, director of 
the mental hospital and nursing institution in Erlangen, but 
also a person who should be able to greet with inner 
satisfaction and joy anything available in this area where 
spiritual science can fruitfully bring clarification into the 
psychological areas and is fruitfully elucidated. 

Spiritual science goes along a healthy path while the 
psychiatrist follows it in a morbid way. Psychiatry can only 
become healthy if it is enlightened in all areas, in all its details 
if it is based in the healthy manner of anthroposophical 
spiritual science. Through this the psychiatrist should rise up, 
letting his psychiatry be permeated by spiritual science; 
because this psychiatry has basically become nothing other 
than psycho-pathology. This is a terrible thing at the present 
— this psychiatry. What does the psychiatrist do? He doesn’t 
sense how the rays of light which can come to him through 
anthroposophical spiritual science can clarify psychiatry. 
Instead, he positions spiritual science as he does psychiatry 
at present that means, he uses the same measure for both. 
Even if he means well by doing so it becomes something 
extraordinarily interesting because we can compare it to 
looking at our faces in a garden mirror ball — if you have a 
pretty face you will still see the beauty, but it is broken up in 
squares. Naturally spiritual science will thus appear 
checkered if it is opposed in full force even by someone with 
good intentions. It is always interesting to read a bit of what Dr 



Kolb, the principal medical psychiatrist, always meaning well, 
has to say: 

“The famous Anthroposophist Rudolf Steiner I see ...” 
excuse me, I must read this — “a genial but extraordinarily 
imbalanced personality with some understandable striking 
traits according to psychiatric knowledge. The principal 
preacher Geyer from Nurnberg appears to base his teachings 
on Steiner. I have twice heard a public lecture like this from 
many highly respected clergy. The lecture as a piece of art, 
was charming. I would consider it an atrocity to pick this blue 
flower of poetry, which was served so gracefully, and the blue 
haze” — the blue appears to be less critical than the haze — 
“in which he brings us closer to Steiner’s painted age clouded 
by critical colour. Now as psychiatrist I must say: the 
'clairvoyance’ of Steiner is nothing other than ordinary 
thinking which is influenced by a kind of self-hypnosis when a 
genial and what I would like to accept as...” — after this it 
becomes quite different! — “an ethically high-standing 
personality with glowing scientific and general education, 
highly informed about the present religious-philosophic 
teachings, as Steiner is, to some extent see into your brain 
and offer the content of the brain as 'Anthroposophy,’ yet 
amongst a multitude of fantastic traits much which is good, 
noble and morally high standing, perhaps isolated valuable 
scientific thoughts can be found.” 



Now I ask you, just listen to this: ordinary thinking, 
influenced by Anthroposophy, sees into the brain and what is 
seen in the brain, is presented as Anthroposophy! Please, 
take this genial quote from this psychiatrist: therefore 
everything perceived by looking into the brain is also a bit 
influenced by auto suggestions! 

“When however his teaching up to now are thrown to be 
people from the pulpit, then fewer genial people, without 
previous training, will preach about the marvelling products of 
his 'clairvoyance.’” 

They have actually done quite well, these untrained people! 
It is in fact as if this psychiatrist, whose anthroposophical 
thoughts are influenced by auto-hypnosis which he sees in 
the brain, actually lives completely outside the actual world. 

“As occultism is similar to communism with a fatal attraction 
on the mentally weak, on immature youth, the prematurely old 
aged, on dreamers, on hysterics, above all on psychopaths, 
the insecure, the sick liars and swindlers, so we will 
experience that demoralized through war, death and misery 
and worry about the future we have become susceptible for 
the rise of 'Prophets’ similar to those historical deeds of the 
Munster Anabaptists we read with horror. The Catholic church 
is greatly merited by rejecting Steiner with complete lucidity 
and sharpness.” This 'lucidity and sharpness’ you read near a 



living person here! — “and I would like as Protestant to ask 
every single spiritual Protestant heartily, to test the danger of 
the demise of our church into a dreary and dangerous sect 
before it becomes a dangerous temptation of ideally 
orientated Christians with pathological traits strongly 
recommending Steiner’s teachings.” 

This lesson was received by the principal preacher Geyer 
from the topmost Medicinal Council psychiatrist Dr Gustav 
Kolb, director of the mental hospital and nursing institution in 
Erlangen. 

You see how the state of mind of a person is constituted 
who has completely accepted the thinking habits of the 
modern scientific spirit. Please, just consider for a bit, just for 
my sake meditate over what appears when a person, instead 
of directing his gaze to the outer world, directs himself through 
Imagination, Inspiration and Intuition and brings sharply into 
focus what is in my 'occult science,’ letting this gaze turn 
inward and depict the human brain, as if influenced by auto 
hypnosis. Isn’t it true that what the psychiatrist is describing is 
madness! This depiction actually rises from a psychiatric 
base! Yet one must say that such a man as Gustav Kolb is 
well meaning and discovers that the blue haze should not be 
dissected by other critical colours; because he finds it barbaric 
to oppose the blue flower introduced by the priest Geyer. So 
from the one side he is even benevolent but he is really a 



typical representative of modern science. 


This is the situation which can definitely be hoped for and 
expected from by modern science towards anthroposophically 
orientated science. Therefore it must always be mentioned 
that active, spiritual science orientated collaborators are 
needed, in every shop, found on every corner, who are 
revealed in this way and then drawn into the right light in 
which they are moved when there is a reference to, first of all, 
present day science being unable to be different from what it 
is, and secondly: brain instead of Anthroposophy. 

Really, we must free ourselves from preconceived ideas in 
order to make it possible today, to convince the occasional 
person permeated by these modern scientific habits, to 
change. The joy several of our short minded followers often 
have that the occasional person can be converted, is a 
misplaced joy. It is concerned with unprejudiced humanity 
being penetrated by what anthroposophic spiritual science 
offers and then grimly facing the characteristics of modern 
science where it turns into nonsense, even when well meant. 
We are confronted today with immense seriousness. 
Therefore it must ever and again be stressed that at least 
among us many who sense this earnestness must rise 
instead of merely sitting and listening for a bit with the 
pleasure of hearing anthroposophic truths, but should rather 
want to permeate anthroposophic orientated spiritual science 



into every part of active life and also have the courage and 
energy to step forward where it is needed. I draw your 
attention repeatedly to what opposes spiritual science, with all 
the possible grotesque, ridiculous, deceitful and good-natured 
impotent forms it assumes. The battle which is fought against 
this, is even more sparse. It has to be done for the salvation 
of the further evolution of humanity. Healing must come 
through the modern spirit of science — as you know, where it 
is entitled, it is also appreciated by spiritual science — 
because it wants to set itself up in those areas of which it 
understands nothing, making it sick. 



Twelve Senses in Man 


We now have to continue our study of the relationship 
between man and the world. And to link up what I have to say 
in the next few days with what I have already said recently, I 
should like to begin by calling attention to a theme which I 
treated some time ago — I mean the anthroposophical 
teaching about the senses. [Die ZwolfSinne des Menschen in 
ihrer Beziehung zu Imagination, Inspiration und Intuition, 8th 
Aug., 1920.] 

I said a long time ago, and I am always repeating it, that 
orthodox science takes into consideration only those senses 
for which obvious organs exist, such as the organs of sight, of 
hearing, and so on. This way of looking at the matter is not 
satisfactory, because the province of sight, for example, is 
strictly delimited within the total range of our experiences, and 
so, equally, is, let us say, the perception of the ego of another 
man, or the perception of the meaning of words. To-day, 
when everything is in a way turned upside down, it has even 
become customary to say that when we are face to face with 
another ego, what we see first is the human form; we know 
that we ourselves have such a form, that in us this form 
harbours an ego, and so we conclude that there is also an 
ego in this other human form which resembles our own. In 
drawing such a conclusion there is not the slightest real 
consciousness of what lies behind the wholly direct perception 
of the other ego. Such an inference is meaningless. For just 



as we stand before the outer world and take in a certain part 
of it directly with our sense of sight, so, in exactly the same 
way, the other ego penetrates directly into the sphere of our 
experience. We must ascribe to ourselves an ego-sense, just 
as we do a sense of sight. At the same time we must be quite 
clear that this ego-sense is something quite other than the 
development of consciousness of our own ego. Becoming 
conscious of one’s own ego is not actually a perception; it is a 
completely different process from the process which takes 
place when we perceive another ego. 

In the same way, listening to words and becoming aware of 
a meaning in them is something quite different from hearing 
mere tone, mere sound. Although to begin with it is more 
difficult to point to an organ for the word-sense than it is to 
relate the ear to the sense of sound, nevertheless anyone 
who can really analyse the whole field of our experience 
becomes aware that within this field we have to make a 
distinction between the sense that has to do with musical and 
vocal sound and the sense for words. 

Further, it is again something quite different to perceive the 
thought of another within his words, within the structure and 
relationship of his words; and here again we have to 
distinguish between the perception of his thought and our own 
thought. It is only because of the superficial way in which 
soul-phenomena are studied to-day that no distinction is 



made between the thought which we unfold as the inner 
activity of our own soul-life, and the activity which we direct 
outwards in perceiving another person’s thought. Of course, 
when we have perceived the thought of another, we ourselves 
must think in order to understand his thought, in order to bring 
it into connection with other thoughts which we ourselves 
have fostered. But our own thinking is something quite other 
than the perception of the thought of another person. 

When we analyse the whole range of our experience into 
provinces which are really quite distinct from one another and 
yet have a certain relationship, so that we can call them all 
senses, we get the twelve senses of man which I have often 
enumerated. The physiological or psychological treatment of 
the senses is one of the weakest chapters in modern science, 
for it really only generalises about them. 

Within the range of the senses, the sense of hearing, for 
example, is of course radically different from the sense of 
sight or the sense of taste. And having come to a clear 
conception of the sense of hearing or of the sense of sight, we 
then have to recognise a word-sense, a sense of thought and 
an ego-sense. Most of the concepts current to-day in scientific 
treatises on the senses are actually taken from the sense of 
touch. And our philosophy has for some time been wont to 
base a whole theory of knowledge on this, a theory which 
actually consists of nothing but a transference of certain 



perceptions proper to the sense of touch to the whole sphere 
of capacity for sense-perception. 

Now when we really analyse the whole range of those 
external experiences of which we become aware in the same 
way as we become aware, let us say, of the experiences of 
sight or touch or warmth, we get twelve senses, clearly 
distinguishable one from another. On earlier occasions I have 
enumerated them as follows: First, the ego-sense which, as I 
have said, is to be distinguished from the consciousness of 
our own ego. By the ego-sense we mean nothing more than 
the capacity to perceive the ego of another man. The second 
sense is the sense of thought, the third the word-sense, the 
fourth the sense of hearing, the fifth the sense of warmth, the 
sixth the sense of sight, the seventh the sense of taste, the 
eighth the sense of smell, the ninth the sense of balance. 
Anyone who is able to make distinctions in the realm of the 
senses knows that, just as there is a clearly defined realm of 
sight, so there is a clearly defined realm from which we 
receive simply a sensation of standing as man in a certain 
state of balance. Without a sense to convey this state of 
standing balanced, or of being poised, or of dancing in 
balance, we should be entirely unable to develop full 
consciousness. Next comes the sense of movement. This is 
the perception of whether we are at rest or in movement. We 
must experience this within ourselves, just as we experience 
the sense of sight. The eleventh sense is the sense of life. 



and the twelfth the sense of touch. 


The senses in this group here can be clearly distinguished 
one from another, and at the same time we can discover what 
they have in common when we perceive through them. It is 
our cognitive intercourse with the external world that this 
group of senses conveys to us in very varying ways. First, we 
have four senses which unite us with the outer world beyond 
any doubt. They are the ego-sense, the sense of thought, the 
word-sense and the sense of hearing. You will unhesitatingly 
recognise that when we perceive the ego of another person, 
we are with our entire experience in the outer world, as also 
when we perceive the thoughts or words of another. As 
regards the sense of hearing it is not quite so obvious; but 
that is only because people have taken an abstract view of 
the matter, and have diffused over the whole of the senses 
the colouring of a common concept, a concept of what sense- 
life is supposed to be, and do not consider what is specific in 
each individual sense. Of course, one cannot apply external 
experiment to one’s ideas upon these matters, but one has to 
be capable of an inner feeling for these experiences. 

Customary thinking overlooks the fact that hearing, since its 
physical medium is the air in movement, takes us straight into 
the outer world. And you have only to consider how very 
external our sense of hearing actually is, compared with the 
whole of our organic experience, to come to the conclusion 



that a distinction must be made between the sense of hearing 
and the sense of sight. In the case of the sense of sight we 
realise at once, simply by observing its organ, the eye, how 
what is conveyed by this sense is to a great extent an inner 
process; it is at least relatively an inner process. When we 
sleep we close our eyes; we do not shut our ears. Such 
seemingly simple, trivial facts point to something of deep 
significance for the whole of human life. And though when we 
go to sleep we have to shut off our inner senses, because 
during sleep we must not perceive through sight, yet we are 
not obliged to close our ears, because the ear lives in the 
outer world in a totally different way from the eye. The eye is 
much more a component of our inner life; the sense of sight is 
directed much more inwards than is the sense of hearing — I 
am not talking about the apprehension of what is heard; that 
is something quite different. The apprehension which lies 
behind the experience of music is something other than the 
actual process of hearing. 

Now these senses, which in essentials form a link between 
the outer and inner, are specifically outer senses. The next 
four senses, the senses of warmth, sight, taste and smell, are 
so to say on the border between outer and inner; they are 
both outer and inner experiences. Just try to think of all the 
experiences that are conveyed to you by any one of these 
senses, and you will see how, whilst in them all there is an 
experience lived in common with the outer world, there is at 



the same time an experience within yourself. If you drink an 
acid, and thus call into play your sense of taste, you have 
undoubtedly an inner experience with the acid, but you have 
also, on the other hand, an experience that is directed 
outwards, that can be compared with the experience of 
another man’s ego or of the word. But it would be very bad if 
in the same way a subjective, inner experience were to be 
involved in listening to words. Just think, you make a wry face 
when you drink vinegar; that shows quite clearly that along 
with the outer experience you have an inner one; the outer 
and inner experiences merge into one another. If the same 
thing were to happen in the case of words, if, for example, 
someone were to make a speech, and you had to experience 
it inwardly in the way you do when you drink vinegar or wine 
or something of that sort, then you would certainly never be 
objectively clear about the man’s words, about what he says 
to you. Just as in drinking vinegar you have an unpleasant 
experience and in drinking wine a pleasant one, so in the 
same way you would colour an external experience. You must 
not colour the external experience when you perceive the 
words of another. If you see things in the right light, that is just 
where morality comes in. For there are men — this is 
especially true as regards the ego-sense, but it also applies to 
the sense of thought — who are so firmly fixed in their middle 
senses, in the senses of warmth, sight, taste and smell, that 
they judge others, or the thoughts of others, in accordance 
with these senses. Then they do not hear the thoughts of the 



other men at all, but perceive them in the same way that they 
perceive wine or vinegar or any other food or drink. 

Here we see how something of a moral nature is the 
outcome of a quite amoral manner of observation. Let us take 
a man in whom the sense of hearing, and even more the 
word-sense, the sense of thought and the ego-sense, are 
poorly developed. Such a man lives as it were without head; 
he uses his head-senses in the same way as he uses those of 
a more animal tendency. The animal is unable to perceive 
objectively in the way that, through the senses of warmth, 
sight, taste and smell, the man can perceive objective- 
subjectively. The animal smells; as you may well imagine, it 
can only in the very slightest degree make objective what it 
encounters in the sense of smell ... the experience is in a high 
degree a subjective one. Now all men, of course, have in 
addition the sense of hearing, the word-sense, the thought- 
sense and the ego-sense; but those whose whole 
organisation tends more towards the senses of warmth and 
sight, still more towards those of taste or even of smell, 
change everything around them according to their subjective 
experiences of taste and smell. Such things are to be seen 
every day. If you want an example, you can see it in the latest 
pamphlet by X. He is not in the least able to grasp the words 
or thoughts of another. He seizes hold of everything as if he 
were drinking wine or vinegar or eating some kind of food. 
Everything becomes subjective experience. To reduce the 



higher senses to the character of the lower ones is immoral. It 
is quite possible to bring the moral into connection with our 
whole world-conception, whereas at the present time the fact 
that men do not know how to build a bridge between what 
they call natural law and what they call morality, acts as a 
destructive influence undermining our entire civilisation. 

When we come to the next four senses, to the sense of 
balance, the sense of movement, the sense of life and the 
sense of touch, we come to the specifically inner senses. For, 
you see, what the sense of balance conveys to us is our own 
state of balance; what the sense of movement conveys to us 
is the state of movement in which we ourselves are. Our 
sense of life is that general perception of how our organs are 
functioning, of whether they are promoting life or obstructing 
it. In the case of the sense of touch, it is possible to be 
deceived: nevertheless, when you touch something, the 
experience you have is an inner experience. You do not feel 
this chalk; roughly speaking, what you feel is the impact of the 
chalk on your skin ... the process can of course be 
characterised more exactly. In the sense of touch, as in the 
experience of no other sense in the same way, the experience 
lies in the reaction of your own inner being to an external 
process. 


But now this last group of senses is modified by something 
else. You must recall something I said here a few weeks ago. 



[* Lecture V of Irdische und kosmische Gesetzmassigkeiten, 
3rd July, 1921. (Translation not yet published.)] Let us 
consider the human being in relation to what he perceives 
through these last four senses. Although we perceive our own 
movement, our own balance, in a decidedly subjective 
manner, this movement and this balance are nevertheless 
quite objective processes, for physically speaking it is a 
matter of indifference whether it is a block of wood that is 
moved, or a man; whether it is a block of wood in balance or a 
man. In the external physical world a man in movement is 
exactly the same thing to observe as a block of wood; and 
similarly with regard to balance. And if you take the sense of 
life — the same thing applies. Our sense of life conveys to us 
processes that are quite objective. Imagine a process in a 
retort: it takes its course according to certain laws; it can be 
described quite objectively. What the sense of life perceives is 
such a process, a process which takes place inwardly. If this 
process is in order, as a purely objective process, this is 
conveyed to you by the sense of life; if it is not in order, the 
sense of life conveys this to you also. Even though the 
process is confined within your skin, the sense of life 
transmits it to you. To sum up, an objective process is 
something which has absolutely no specific connection with 
the content of your soul-life. And the same thing applies to 
your sense of touch. When we touch something, there is 
always a change in our whole organic structure. Our reaction 
is an organic change within us. Thus we have actually 



something objective in what is brought about through these 
four senses, something that so places us as human beings in 
the world that we are like objective beings who can also be 
seen in the external sense-world. 

Thus we may say that these are pronounced inner senses; 
but what we perceive through them in ourselves is exactly the 
same as what we perceive in the world outside us. In short, 
whether we set in motion a log of wood, or whether the 
human being is in external motion, it makes no difference to 
the physical course of the process. The sense of movement is 
only there in order that what is taking place in the outer world 
may also come to our subjective consciousness. 

Thus you see that the truly subjective senses are the 
senses which are specifically external; it is they which have 
the task of assimilating into our humanity what is perceived 
externally through them. The middle group of senses shows 
an interplay between the outer and the inner world. And 
through the last group a specific experience of what we are as 
part of the world-not-ourselves is conveyed to us. 

We could carry this study much further; we should then 
discover many of the distinctive qualities of this sense or that. 
We only have to become accustomed to the idea that the 
treatment of the senses must not be limited to describing 
them according to their more obvious organs, but that we 



must analyse them according to their field of experience. It is 
by no means correct, for instance, that no specific organ 
exists for the word-sense; only its field has not been 
discovered by the materialistic physiology of to-day. Or take 
the sense of thought — that too is there, but has not been 
explored as has, let us say, the sense of sight. 

When we consider man in this way, it cannot fail to be 
borne in upon us that what we usually call soul-life is bound 
up with what we may call the higher senses. If we want to 
encompass the content of what we call soul-life, we can 
scarcely go further than from the ego-sense to the sense of 
sight. If you think of all that you have through the ego-sense, 
the sense of thought, the word-sense, the sense of hearing, 
the sense of warmth and the sense of sight, you have 
practically the whole range of what we call soul-life. 

Something of the characteristics of the specifically outer 
senses still enters a little into the sense of warmth, upon 
which our soul-life is much more dependent than we usually 
think. And of course the sense of sight has a very wide 
significance for our whole soul-life. But with the senses of 
taste and smell we are already entering into the animal realm, 
and with the senses of balance, movement and life and so on, 
we plunge completely into our bodily nature. These senses 
we perceive altogether inwardly. 


If we want to show this diagrammatically, we should have to 



show it like this. We draw a circle around the upper region; 
and there in this upper sphere lies our true inner life. Without 
these external senses, this inner life could not exist. What sort 
of men should we be if we had no other egos near us, if we 
were never to perceive words and thoughts? Just imagine! On 
the other hand, the senses from taste downwards perceive in 
an inward direction, transmit primarily inward processes, but 
processes which become progressively more obscure. Of 
course, a man must have a clear perception of his own 
balance otherwise he would become giddy and collapse. To 
fall into a faint is the same thing for the sense of balance as 
blindness is for the eyes. But now what these other senses 
mediate becomes vague and confused. The sense of taste 
still develops to some extent on the surface. There we do 
have a clear consciousness of it. But although our whole body 
tastes (with the exception of the limb-system, but actually 
even that too), very few men are able to detect the taste of 
foods in the stomach, because civilisation, or culture, or 
refinement of taste has not developed so far in that direction. 
Very few men indeed can still detect the taste of the various 
foodstuffs in their stomachs. You do still taste them in some of 
the other organs, but once the foodstuffs are in the stomach, 
then for most men it is all one what they are — although 
unconsciously the sense of taste does very clearly continue 
throughout the whole digestive tract. The entire man tastes 
what he eats, but the sensation very quickly dies down when 
what has been eaten has been given over to the body. 



The entire man develops throughout his organism the 
sense of smell, the passive relationship to aromatic bodies. 
This sense again is only concentrated at the very surface, 
whereas actually the whole man is taken hold of by the scent 
of a flower or by any other aromatic substance. When we 
know that the senses of taste and smell permeate the entire 
man, we know too what is involved in the experience of 
tasting or smelling, how the experience is continued further 
inwards; and when one knows what it is to taste, for instance, 
one abandons altogether the materialistic conception. And if 
one is clear that this process of tasting goes through the 
entire organism, one is no longer inclined to describe the 
further process of digestion purely from the chemical point of 
view, as is done by the materialistic science of to-day. 

On the other hand, it cannot be gainsaid that there is an 
immense difference between what I have shown in the 
diagram as yellow and what I have shown as red (It has not 
been practicable to produce the diagram in colour.) There is 
an immense difference between the content of what we have 
in our soul-life through the ego-sense, word-sense and so on, 
and the experiences we have through taste, smell, movement, 
life-sense and so on. And you will understand this difference 
best if you make clear to yourselves how you receive what 
you experience in yourselves when you listen, let us say, to 
the words of another man, or to a musical sound. What you 
then experience in yourselves is of no significance for the 



outer process. What difference does it make, to the bell that 
you are listening to it? The only connection between your 
inner experience and the process that takes place in the bell 
is that you are listening to it. 

You cannot say the same thing when you consider the 
objective process in tasting or smelling, or even in touching. 
There you have to do with a world-process. You cannot 
separate what goes on in your organism from what takes 
place in your soul. You cannot say in this case, as in the case 
of the ringing bell, “What difference does it make to the bell 
whether I listen to it?” You cannot say, “When I drink vinegar, 
what has the process which takes place on my tongue to do 
with what I experience?” That you cannot say. There, an inner 
connection does obtain; there the objective and the subjective 
processes are one. 

The sins committed by modern physiology in this sphere 
are well-nigh incredible, when one considers that such a 
process as tasting is placed in a similar relationship to the 
soul as that of seeing or hearing. And there are philosophical 
treatises which speak in a purely general way of sensible 
qualities and their relation to the soul. Locke, and even Kant, 
speak generally of a relationship of the outer sense-world to 
human subjectivity, whereas for all that is shown in our 
diagram from the sense of sight upwards, we have to do with 
something quite different from all that the diagram shows from 



the sense of sight downwards. It is impossible to apply one 
single doctrine to both these spheres. And it is because men 
have done so that, from the time of Hume or Locke or even 
earlier, this great confusion has arisen in the theory of 
knowledge which has rendered modern conceptions barren 
right into the sphere of physiology. For one cannot approach 
the real nature of processes if one thus pursues preconceived 
ideas without an unprejudiced observation of things. 

When we picture the human being in this way, we have to 
understand that in the one direction we have obviously a life 
directed inwards, a sphere in which we live for ourselves, 
related to the outer world merely in perceiving it; in the other 
direction, of course, we also perceive — but we enter into the 
world by what we perceive. In short, we may say: What takes 
place on my tongue when I taste is an entirely objective 
process in me; when this process goes on in me, it is a world- 
process that is taking place. But I cannot say that what arises 
in me as a picture through the sense of sight is a world- 
process. Were it not to happen, the whole world would remain 
as it is. The difference between the upper and the lower man 
must always be borne in mind. Unless we bear this difference 
in mind we cannot get any further in certain directions. 

Now let us consider mathematical truths, the truths of 
geometry. A superficial observer would say: Oh yes, of course 
man gets his mathematics out of his head, or from 



somewhere or other (ideas on the subject are not very 
precise). But it is not so. Mathematics derives from an 
altogether different sphere. And if you study the human being, 
you will get to know the sphere from which mathematics 
comes. It is from the sense of movement and the sense of 
balance. It is from such depths that mathematical thought 
comes, depths to which we no longer penetrate with our 
ordinary soul-life. What enables us to develop mathematics 
lives at a deeper level than our ordinary soul-life. And thus we 
see that mathematics is really rooted in that part of us which 
is at the same time cosmic. In fact, we are only really 
subjective in what lies here from the sense of sight upwards. 

In respect of what lies down there we are like logs, as much 
so as the rest of the outer world. Hence we can never say that 
geometry, for instance, has anything of a subjective nature in 
it, for it originates from that in us wherein we ourselves are 
objective. It is concerned with the very same space which we 
measure when we walk, and which our movements 
communicate to us — the very same space which, when we 
have elicited it from ourselves in pictorial form, we then 
proceed to apply to what we see. Nor can there be any 
question of describing space as in any way subjective, for it 
does not come from the sphere whence the subjective arises. 

Such a way of looking at things as I am now putting before 
you is poles apart from Kantianism, because Kantianism does 
not recognise the radical distinction between these two 



spheres of human life. Followers of Kant do not know that 
space cannot be subjective, because it arises from that 
sphere in man which is in itself objective, from that sphere to 
which we relate ourselves as objects. We are connected with 
this sphere in a different way from the way in which we are 
related to the world outside us; but it is nevertheless genuine 
outer world, especially each night, for while we are asleep we 
withdraw from it with our subjectivity, our ego and our astral 
body. 

It is essential to understand that to assemble an immense 
number of external facts for what purports to be science and 
is intended to promote culture is useless if its thought is full of 
confused ideas, if this science lacks clear concepts about the 
most important things. And if the forces of decadence are to 
be checked and the forces of renewal, of progress, furthered, 
the essential task which confronts us is to understand the 
absolute necessity of reaching clear ideas, ideas that are not 
hazy but clear-cut. We must be absolutely clear that it is 
useless to proceed from concepts and definitions, but that 
what is needed is the unprejudiced observation of the field in 
which the facts lie. 

For example, no one is entitled to delimit the sphere of sight 
as a sense-sphere, if he does not at the same time distinguish 
the sphere of word-perception as a similar sphere. Only try to 
organise the sphere of total experience as I have often done. 



and you will see that it is not permissible to say: We have 
eyes, therefore we have a sense of sight and we are studying 
it. But you will have to say: Of course there must be a reason 
for the fact that sight has a physical-sensible organ of so 
specific a nature, but this does not justify us in restricting the 
range of the senses to those which have clearly perceptible 
physical organs. If we do that it will be a very long time before 
we shall reach any higher conception; we shall meet only 
what happens in everyday life. The important thing is really to 
distinguish between what is subjective in man, what is his 
inner soul-life, and the sphere wherein he is actually asleep. 
There, man is a cosmic being in relation to all that is 
conveyed by his senses. In that sphere he is a cosmic being. 
In your ordinary soul-life you know nothing of what happens 
when you move your arm — not at least without a faculty of 
higher vision. That movement is a will-activity. It is a process 
which lies as much outside you as any other external process, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is so intimately connected with 
you. On the other hand, there can be no idea, no mental 
image, in which we are not ourselves present with our 
consciousness. Thus when you distinguish these three 
spheres, you find something else as well. In all that your ego- 
sense, your thought-sense, your word-sense, your sense of 
hearing convey to you, thereby constituting your soul-life, you 
receive what is predominantly associated with the idea. 


In the same way, everything connected with the senses of 



warmth, sight, taste and smell has to do with feeling. That is 
not quite obvious with regard to one of these senses, the 
sense of sight. It is quite obvious with regard to taste, smell 
and warmth, but if you look into the matter closely you will find 
that it is also true of sight. 

In contrast with this, all that has to do with the senses of 
balance, movement, life, and even with the sense of touch 
(although that is not so easy to see, because the sense of 
touch retires within us) is connected with the will. In human 
life, everything is connected, and yet everything is 
metamorphosed. I have tried to-day to summarise for you 
what I have treated at length on various occasions. And to¬ 
morrow and the day after we will carry our study to a 
conclusion. 



Development of Human Soul Life since the Fourth Century 

B.C. 

YESTERDAY I tried to draw the line between those sensory 
experiences which belong to the upper man, constituting 
man’s essential soul life, and those which are more connected 
with the lower man, the content of which stands in much the 
same relationship to human consciousness as external 
experiences proper, only that these experiences take place 
within man. We have seen that the ego-sense, the sense of 
thought, the word-sense, the sense of hearing, the sense of 
warmth and the sense of sight are all experiences of the 
former kind, and that we then plunge into two regions in which 
man’s inner experiences resemble external experiences so far 
as his consciousness is concerned; these two regions are, 
first, the senses of taste and smell, and then the other four, 
the inner senses proper. 

You see at once how difficult it is to make do with the rough 
and ready terms which are suitable enough for descriptions of 
the external world, but quite inadequate directly one comes to 
consider the being of man and the structure of the world 
within him. 

But at all events, if we are quite clear about this distinction 
between the upper and the lower man, both of which in a 
certain way are representative of the world-process, we shall 
also be well aware that there is a cleavage in our experience. 



that our relationship to the one pole of our experience is 
utterly different from our relationship to the other. Unless we 
grasp this division of the human being thoroughly we shall 
never reach full clarity about the most important problem of 
the present and of the near future, the problem of the 
relationship of the moral world, within which we live with our 
higher nature, within which we have responsibility, to that 
other world with which we are also connected, the world of 
natural necessity. 

We know that in recent centuries, since the middle of the 
fifteenth century, human progress has consisted 
predominantly in the development of ideas about natural 
necessity. Humanity has paid less attention in recent 
centuries to the other pole of human experience. Anyone who 
is at all able to read the signs of the times, anyone who knows 
how to recognise the task of the times, is quite clear that there 
is a deep cleft between what is called moral necessity and 
what is called natural necessity. 

This cleavage has arisen primarily because a great many of 
those who believe themselves to represent the spiritual life of 
to-day distinguish between a certain sphere of experience that 
can be grasped by science, by knowledge, and another 
sphere that is said to be grasped only by faith. And you know 
that in certain quarters only what can be brought under strict 
natural law is acknowledged to be really scientific; and 



another kind of certitude is postulated for all that falls within 
the sphere of the moral life, a certitude which only claims to 
be the certitude of faith. There are circumstantial theories as 
to the necessary distinction that has to be made between real 
scientific certainty and the certitude of belief. 

All these distinctions, these theories, have come about 
because to-day we have very little historical consciousness; 
we pay very little attention to the conditions under which our 
present soul-content came into being. I have often given the 
classic example of this. I have often told you that to-day, when 
philosophers speak of the distinction between body and soul, 
they think they are using a concept which derives from 
original observation, whereas what they think about body and 
soul is merely the result of the decision of the eighth 
/Ecumenical Council of 869, which raised to the status of 
dogma the doctrine that man must not be regarded as 
consisting of body, soul and spirit but of body and soul only, 
although some spiritual characteristics may be ascribed to the 
soul. 

In the centuries that followed, this dogma became more and 
more firmly established. The Schoolmen in particular were 
steeped in it. And when modern philosophy developed out of 
Scholasticism, people thought that now they were forming 
their judgments from experience. But they were only judging 
according to their usual habits, through the centuries-old 



custom of assuming man to consist of body and soul. 


This is the classic example of many situations in which 
present-day humanity believes that it forms an unprejudiced 
judgment, whereas the judgment it utters is nothing but the 
result of an historical event. One comes to a really sound 
judgment — and then not without difficulty — only by the 
survey of ever wider and wider historical epochs. 

For example, the man who knows nothing but the scientific 
thought of the present time quite naturally thinks it the only 
valid kind of thought, and is incapable of thinking that there 
could be any other kind of knowledge. The man who, as well 
as being familiar with the scientific opinion of the present time 
— which has hardened somewhat since the middle of the 
fifteenth century — also knows a little of what was accepted in 
the early Middle Ages, right back to the fourth century, will 
form his judgments about the relations of man with the world 
somewhat as the Neo-Scholastics do. But at most he will be 
able to form opinions about man’s relation to intellectuality; he 
will not be able to form any opinion about his relation to 
spirituality. For he does not know that if we go back earlier 
than, say, Aristotle, who died in 322 B.C., we have to see 
ourselves in a very different spiritual configuration from the 
one at present prevailing, in order to get any sort of 
understanding as to how the men of that time thought. To try 
to understand Plato or Heraclitus or Thales with a constitution 



of soul such as we have at the present day is an utter 
impossibility. We do not even understand Aristotle. And 
anyone who is at all familiar with the discussions that have 
taken place in modern times about the Aristotelian philosophy 
knows that amidst all the waging of wordy warfare which still 
goes on in connection with Aristotle countless misconceptions 
have arisen, simply because men have not reckoned with the 
fact that the moment we go back to Plato, for example, who 
was Aristotle’s teacher, we need an entirely different spiritual 
constitution. For if one approaches Aristotle in a forward 
direction, from the direction of Plato, one judges his logic 
differently from the way one does if one merely looks back 
upon it with the spiritual make-up resulting from present-day 
culture. 

Even when Aristotle was compiling his logic, which is 
certainly pretty abstract, very much intellectualised, he still 
had at least an external knowledge, even if not personal 
vision — there was certainly very little of that left in Aristotle 
— but he was still clearly aware that at one time it had been 
possible to see into the spiritual world, even if only in an 
instinctive way. And for him the rules of logic were the last 
utterance from above, from the spiritual world, if I may put it 
so. For Aristotle, accordingly, what he established as the laws 
or principles of logic were, so to say, shadows which had 
been cast down from the spiritual world — the world that was 
still a world of experience, a fact of consciousness, for Plato. 



The enormous differences that obtain between different 
epochs of humanity is a thing that is usually overlooked. Let 
us take the years from the death of Aristotle, 322 B.C., to the 
Council of Nicea, A.D. 325; there you have a period which it is 
very difficult to get to know, because the Church took care to 
destroy all documents that might have given a more or less 
accurate picture of the state of soul of those three pre- 
Christian and three post-Christian centuries. 

You have only to recall how often reference is made to-day 
to the Gnosis. But how do people know about the Gnosis? 
They know it through the writings of its opponents. Except for 
a very few texts, and those very far from representative ones, 
the whole of the Gnostic literature has been wiped out, and all 
we have are quotations from it in the works of its opponents, 
in works which are intended to refute it. We know about as 
much of the Gnosis as we should know of Anthroposophy if 
we were to make its acquaintance through the writings of Pius 
X. Nevertheless, out of this superficial knowledge people do 
hold forth about the Gnosis. 

But the Gnosis was an essential element in the spiritual life 
of the centuries that I have just mentioned. To-day, of course, 
we cannot go back to it. But at that particular period it was an 
extremely important element in European development. 


How can one really describe it? You see, one could not 



have spoken of it five hundred years earlier in the way it was 
spoken of in the fourth century A.D. For at that time there was 
still an instinctive clairvoyance, an ancient clairvoyance, there 
was knowledge of a super-sensible world, and one had to 
speak in a descriptive way out of this knowledge. The real 
spiritual world was always present in consciousness and was 
always behind such portrayals of it. Then that condition 
ceased. 

It is a marked feature of Aristotle, for example, that this 
super-sensible world was for him only a tradition. He may 
have known something of it, but, as I have already said, in the 
main it was tradition for him. But the concepts which he 
received from the spiritual world still carried the impress of 
that world, an impress which was lost only in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. 

In Augustine we find no trace of the Gnosis; by his time it 
had quite disappeared. Thus we may say that the Gnosis is in 
its essence the abstract residuum often earlier spiritual 
knowledge; it consists of naked concepts. What lived in it was 
a body of abstractions. We can see this already in Philo. And 
one can see abstractions in the ideas of the real Gnostics, 
too, but their teachings were abstractions of a spiritual world 
that had once been seen. By the fourth century A.D. things 
had come to the point when men no longer knew what to 
make of the ideas that formed the content of the Gnosis. 



Hence arose the dispute between Arius and Athanasius, 
which cannot really be reduced to a formula. The argument as 
to whether the Son is of the same nature and being as the 
Father, or of a different nature and being, is carried on in a 
realm in which the real content of the old ideas has been lost. 
The argument takes its course no longer with ideas, but 
merely with words. 

All this formed the transition to the pure intellectualism 
which was to develop more and more, reaching western 
humanity just in the middle of the fifteenth century. By the 
time this intellectualism emerged, logic was something quite 
different from what it had been for Aristotle. For him, logic 
was, so to say, the residue of spiritual knowledge. He had 
made a compilation of what in earlier times had been 
experienced out of the spiritual world. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century the last scrap of consciousness of this 
spiritual world had vanished, and only the intellectual element 
remained; but now this intellectual element appears not as the 
residue of a spiritual world, but as an abstraction from the 
sense-world. What for Aristotle was a gift from the world 
above, was now taken to be an abstraction from the world 
below. And it was in essentials with 

this element that men such as Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler 
now went forward (though Kepler, it is true, still had some 
intuitions), seeking to apply an intellectualism, the spiritual 



origin of which had been lost, to the external world, the purely 
natural world. So that one can say that during its development 
from the fourth to the fifteenth century civilised humanity is, as 
it were, in labour with the intellectualism that only comes from 
below — an intellectualism which is fully born only in the 
fifteenth century, and thereafter establishes itself firmly, 
applying reason ever more and more to the observation of 
external nature, until in the nineteenth century it reaches its 
high-water mark in this respect. 

If you take what I said yesterday about the ego-sense, the 
thought-sense, the word-sense and so on, you will come to 
the conclusion that in what we now experience through these 
senses in our ordinary human consciousness we are actually 
only dealing with pictures; otherwise there could not be those 
perpetual discussions which result inevitably from the 
characteristics of the present time. Indeed, a real 
understanding of the essential soul-life has for the time being 
been lost. An example of this is the way in which Brentano’s 
attempt to write a psychology, a theory of the soul, failed ... 
something which he tried to do in all sincerity. Other people of 
course write psychologies, because they are less honest, less 
candid ... but he wanted in perfect candour to write a 
psychology that would be worth while, and he achieved 
nothing of any intrinsic value, because this could only have 
come from spiritual science, which he repudiated. Hence his 
psychology remained truncated, since he achieved so little of 



what he was really striving for. This failure of Brentano’s 
psychology is an historic fact of profound significance. For the 
jugglery with all sorts of concepts and ideas that our 
psychological science pursues to-day was of course for 
Brentano something quite empty. 

But now what we have here as the soul-life which is the 
outcome of the six upper senses, from the ego-sense to the 
sense of sight, all this was at one time filled with spiritual life. 

If we turn our gaze back to ancient times in Europe, back as 
far as Plato, all that afterwards became more and more 
devoid of spirituality, more and more intellectualised, was then 
filled with spirituality. We find there all that had been given to 
humanity in its evolution in a still more ancient time, in the 
time when the Orient had taken the lead as regards human 
civilisation; then men possessed a civilisation which was 
devoted to this soul-life, this true soul-life. So that we can say: 

Ego-sense 

Sense of thought 

Word-sense >Oriental culture 

Sense of hearing 


Warmth-sense 



Sense of sight 


All these senses furnish experiences which nourish the 
spiritual life, when spiritual life is present in the soul. And what 
humanity developed in this respect was developed within the 
ancient eastern culture. And you understand that culture best 
when you understand it in the light of what I have just told 
you. 

But all this has, so to say, receded into the background of 
evolution. The life of the soul then lost its spirituality, it 
became intellectualised, and that, as I said, began in the 
fourth century B.C. Aristotle’s compilation of abstract logic 
was the first milestone on the path of this despiritualisation of 
human soul-life, and the development of the Gnosis brought 
about its complete descent. 

Now we still have the other man: 

Sense of taste 

Sense of smell 

Sense of balance > Western culture 


Sense of movement 



Sense of life 


Sense of touch 

And now a civilisation began that was based essentially 
upon the senses just enumerated. Even if you do not at first 
admit it, nevertheless it is so. For take the scientific spirit that 
emerged, the scientific spirit that tries to apply mathematics to 
everything. Mathematics, as I explained to you yesterday, 
comes from the senses of movement and of balance. Thus 
even the most spiritual things discovered by modern science 
come from the lower man. But modern scientists work above 
all with the sense of touch. You can make interesting studies 
to-day if you go into the sphere of physiology. 

Of course, people talk about seeing, or about the eye, or 
about the sense of sight; but one who sees through these 
things knows that all the concepts that are used are somehow 
conjured from the sense of touch to the sense of sight. People 
work with things that are borrowed, smuggled in, from the 
sense of touch. People do not notice it, but in describing the 
sense of sight they make use of categories, of ideas, with 
which one grasps the sense of touch. What to-day is called 
sight in scientific circles is really only a somewhat complicated 
touching; and categories, concepts such as tasting or 
smelling, are sometimes brought in to help. We can see 
everywhere at work the way of grasping external phenomena 



which lies behind modern ideas. For modern anatomy and 
physiology have already discovered — or at any rate have a 
well-founded hypothesis — that modern thinking really has its 
roots in the sense of smell, in that thinking is bound up with 
the brain — thus not at all with the higher senses, but with a 
metamorphosis of the sense of smell. This characteristic 
attitude of ours in our grasp of the outer world is quite different 
from the relationship that Plato had. It is not a product of the 
higher senses, it is a product of the sense of smell, if I may 
put it so. I mean that to-day our perfection as man does not 
come from our having developed the higher senses, but from 
our having created for ourselves a modified, metamorphosed 
dog’s muzzle. 

This peculiar way of relating ourselves to the outer world is 
quite different from the way which befits a spiritual epoch. 

Now if we have to designate as oriental culture what was first 
revealed through the higher senses in ancient times, then 
what I have just depicted, in the midst of which we are now 
living, must be called the essence of western culture. This 
western culture is in essentials derived from the lower man. 

I must again and again emphasise that there is no question 
of appraisal in what I am now saying; it is merely a statement 
of the course of history. I am certainly not trying to point out 
that the upper man is estimable and the lower man less 
estimable. The one is an absorption into the world, the other 



is not. And it does not help to introduce sympathy and 
antipathy, for then one does not reach objective knowledge. 
Anyone who wishes to understand what is contained in the 
Veda culture, the Yoga culture, must start from an 
understanding of these things, and must take this direction. 
And whoever wishes to understand what is really to be found 
in its first beginnings, what has to be more and more 
developed for certain kinds of human relationships, what 
indeed in the nineteenth century has already reached a 
certain climax, has to know that it is particularly the lower man 
that is trying to emerge there, and that this emergence of the 
lower man is especially characteristic of the Anglo-American 
nature, of western culture. 


Eastern Culture 

Ego Sense 
Thought Sense 
Word Sense 

Sense of Sound 

Sense of Warmth 
Sense of Sight 


Western Culture 

Sense of Taste 

Sense of Smell 

Sense of Balance 

Sense of Movement 

Sense of Life 

Sense of Touch 



A spirit specially representative of the rise of this culture is 
Lord Bacon of Verulam. In his Novum Organum, for instance, 
he makes statements — statements very easily 
misunderstood — that at bottom can have meaning only for 
superficial people. And yet what he says is extraordinarily 
characteristic. Bacon is in a certain respect both ill-informed 
and foolish, for as soon as he begins to speak of ancient 
cultures he talks nonsense; he knows nothing about them. 
That he is superficial can be demonstrated from his own 
writings. For instance, where he speaks about warmth — he 
is an empiricist — he gathers together everything that can be 
said about warmth, but one sees that he gets it all from notes 
of experiments. What he has to say about warmth, he did not 
find out for himself, but it has been pieced together by a clerk, 
a copyist, for it is a frightfully careless piece of work. 
Nevertheless Bacon is a milestone in modern evolution. One 
may dismiss his personality as of no interest, but yet through 
all his ineptitude and through all the rubbish that he again and 
again gives out, something continually gets through that is 
characteristic of the emergence of a culture that corresponds 
with what I have described here. And humanity will not be 
able to emerge from the poverty of soul in which it is now 
living if it does not grasp that — for reasons which previous 
lectures will have made sufficiently clear — it was possible to 
live with the culture of the upper man, but it will not be 
possible to live with the culture of the lower man. For after all. 



man brings his soul with him into each new incarnation, a soul 
which has unconscious memories of earlier lives on earth. 

Man is ever and again urged towards what he has outlived. 
To-day he often does not know what it is that he is being 
driven towards. This urge consists in a vague longing; it is 
sometimes quite indefinable, but it is there. And it is there 
above all because one comes gradually to regard what 
belongs to this sphere, lower man) as something objective, 
since it can be grasped in terms of laws. All that exists of a 
more traditional nature, and belongs to this sphere, upper 
man) has, as regards its real nature, faded away into belief. 
And although people are at a loss how to attribute real 
existence to this moral content of the soul, and turn to faith as 
the only support for knowing anything about it, nevertheless 
they try to cling to it. 

But, my dear friends, it is not possible for humanity 
nowadays to go on living with this cleavage in the soul. One 
can still argue that the evangelical antithesis, the opposition 
between faith and knowledge which has been elaborated 
particularly in the evangelical denominations, can be 
maintained as a theory; but it cannot be applied to life, one 
cannot live by it. Life itself gives the lie to such an antithesis. 
The way must be found to assimilate morality with that to 
which we ascribe real being, otherwise we shall always come 
to the point of saying: Natural necessity provides us with 
ideas about the beginning and the end of the earth; but when 



the end decreed by the scientists has arrived, what is to 
become of everything to which we ascribe human worth, of all 
that man attains inwardly, morally ... as to what is to become 
of that, how it is to be rescued from the perishing earth, all this 
has to be left to faith! 

And it is interesting to note that it is just from this standpoint 
that Anthroposophy is attacked. Perhaps at this point I may be 
allowed to mention this attack, because it is typical; it does not 
emanate from one person, but from a number of people. They 
find that Anthroposophy claims to have a content of 
knowledge, and thus can be treated like scientific knowledge. 
Simpletons say of course that its content cannot be compared 
with scientific knowledge, that it is something else — well, that 
is self-evident, there is no need to mention it; but it can be 
treated in the same way as natural scientific knowledge. Many 
people also say that one cannot prove it. Those people have 
never made themselves acquainted with the nature of logical 
proof. But the main point is that people say that the things of 
which Anthroposophy treats ought r?of to be the objects of 
knowledge, for this would deprive them of their essential 
character. They must be objects of faith. For it is only in the 
fact that we know nothing of God, of eternal life, but only 
believe in these things, that their true value lies. And indeed 
such knowledge is assailed on the ground that it will 
undermine the religious character of these truths; for their 
sacredness is said to lie in the very fact that in them we 



believe something about which we know nothing. The very 
expression of our trust lies in our ignorance. I should very 
much like to know how men would get on with such a concept 
of trust in everyday life, if they had to have the same trust in 
those about whom they knew nothing as in those of whom 
they knew something ... at that rate one should no longer 
trust the divine spiritual powers when one gets to know them! 
Thus the essence of religion is supposed to consist in the fact 
that one does not know it, for the holiness of religious truths 
suffers injury when one converts those truths into knowledge. 

That is what it comes to. If one pays any attention to the 
worthless scribbling that goes on, then every week one sees 
in print things that are reduced to nonsense if one analyses 
them into their original elementary constituents. To-day one 
must not ignore these things. I must again and again stress 
this, and I do not hesitate to repeat myself. For instance, 
when a respectable newspaper in Wurttemburg publishes an 
essay on Anthroposophy by a university lecturer who writes, 
“This Anthroposophy maintains that there is a spiritual world 
in which the spiritual beings move about like tables and chairs 
in physical space,” when a university don to-day is able to 
write such a sentence, we must leave no stone unturned to 
discredit him; he is impossible: nonsense in responsible 
quarters must not be allowed to pass. It is only when anyone 
is drunk that he sees tables and chairs move, and then only 
subjectively. And since Professor T. would neither admit that 



he was drunk when he wrote his authoritative article, nor that 
he was a spiritualist — for tables and chairs do move for 
spiritualists, even if not of themselves — then one is justified 
in saying that here we have an example of the most 
thoughtless nonsense. And by having written such nonsense, 
the Professor undermines confidence in all his knowledge. 

To-day we must make it our bounden duty to treat such 
things with the utmost severity. And we shall become more 
and more entangled in the forces of decadence if we do not 
maintain this severity. We meet with utterly incredible things 
to-day, and the most incredible things get by, since we 
perpetually find excuse after excuse for the trickeries that are 
committed in so-called authoritative circles. To-day it is 
absolutely necessary to lay stress upon the importance of 
reaching clear ideas, full of content, in every sphere. And if 
one does this, then the doctrine of the separation between 
knowledge and faith cannot be maintained, for then it would 
be reduced to what I have just now pointed out. 

But this distinction between knowledge and belief is 
something that has been brought about only in the course of 
history. It has come about partly for reasons which I have 
already mentioned, partly on account of something else. 
Above all, the following must be taken into consideration. To 
begin with, there is what came about in western Christianity in 
the first Christian centuries through the fusing of the Gnosis 



with the monotheistic Gospel teaching, and then there is the 
fusing of Christianity with the Aristotelianism that arose in the 
time of the Schoolmen — certainly in a highly intelligent way, 
but nevertheless merely as historical recollection. And this 
doctrine, the doctrine of the uniform origin of both body and 
soul through birth or conception, is a thoroughly Aristotelian 
doctrine. With the casting off of the old spirituality, with the 
emergence of pure intellectuality, Aristotle had already been 
divested of the notion of pre-existence, the notion of the life of 
the human soul before birth, before conception. This denial of 
the doctrine of pre-existence is not Christian; it is Aristotelian. 
It first became a dogmatic fetter through the introduction of 
Aristotelianism into Christian theology. 

But at this point an important question arises — a question 
which can be answered to some extent from the substance of 
the lectures I have given here in recent weeks. If you 
remember much of what I have lately been saying, you will 
have come to the conclusion that the materialism of the 
nineteenth century is in a certain sense not wholly unjustified 
(I have repeatedly stressed this). Why! Because what 
confronts us in the human being, in so far as he is a physical- 
material being, is an image, a reproduction, of his spiritual 
evolution since his last death. What develops here between 
birth and death is not in fact the pure soul-spiritual; it is the 
soul-physical, a copy. Out of man’s experiences between birth 
and death there is no possibility of acquiring a scientific 



conception of life after death. There is nothing which offers a 
possible proof of immortality, if one looks merely at the life 
between birth and death. 

But traditional Christianity does look only at this life 
between birth and death, for it regards the soul as well as the 
body as having been created at the time of birth or 
conception. This viewpoint makes it impossible to acquire 
knowledge about life after death. Unless one accepts the 
existence of life before birth, knowledge of which can, as you 
know, be acquired, one can never obtain knowledge of life 
after death. Hence the cleavage between knowledge and 
belief as regards the question of immortality arises from the 
dogma which denies the life before birth. It was because men 
wanted to drop the knowledge of pre-natal life that it became 
necessary to postulate a special certitude of faith. For if, whilst 
denying pre-natal life, one still wishes to speak of a life after 
death, then one cannot speak of it as scientific knowledge. 

You see how systematically ordered the dogmatic structure 
is. Its purpose is to spread darkness among mankind about 
spiritual science. How can that be done? On the one hand by 
attacking the doctrine of life before birth ... then there can be 
no knowledge about life after death, then men have to believe 
it on the basis of dogma. The fight for belief in dogma is 
waged by fighting against knowledge of life before birth. 



The way dogma has developed since the fourth century 
A.D., and the way modern scientific notions have developed 
without interruption out of dogma — it is all extraordinarily 
systematic! For all these scientific ideas can be traced back to 
their origin in dogma, only they are now applied to the 
observation of external nature, and it can be shown how 
thereby the way has been paved for man’s dependence upon 
mere belief. Because man will have some relationship to 
immortality, he is deprived of his knowledge — for he has 
been deprived of it — and then he is open to dogmatic belief. 
Then dogmatic belief can seek out its kingdom. 

This is at the same time a social question, a question 
relevant to the evolution of humanity, a question that has to 
be clearly faced to-day. And it is the crucial test, not only of 
the value of modern culture, hut also of the value of the 
modern scientific spirit, and of humanity’s prospects of 
recovering the strength to rise, to climb up again. 



Memory and Love in Connection with Childhood 

Development 

THIS cleft in human nature of which I have been speaking 
also finds expression in everyday communal life. You find it in 
the relationship of two human capacities which even the most 
casual examination shows as belonging by their very nature 
to the life of both soul and body. You have on the one hand 
the faculty of memory, an important factor in soul-life, but 
bound up with the bodily life; and on the other hand a capacity 
less noticeable, because men give themselves to it more or 
less naively and uncritically — I mean the capacity for love. 

Let me say from the outset that, whether we are speaking 
about the being of man himself or of his relationship to the 
world, we must start from the reality and not from any 
preconceived idea. I have often made use of a somewhat trite 
illustration of what it means to proceed from ideas instead of 
from reality. Someone sees a razor and says, “That is a knife, 
a knife is used for cutting up food!” So he takes the razor for 
cutting up food, because it is a knife. Scientific conceptions 
about birth and death as they relate to man and animal are 
somewhat like this, though people are not generally aware of 
it, believing the subject to be a very learned one. Sometimes 
these ideas are even made to cover the plants. The scientists 
form an idea of what birth is, or what death is, just as one 
forms an idea of what a knife is, and then go on from that 
idea, which of course expresses a certain series of facts, to 
examine human death, animal death and even plant death, all 



in the same way, without taking into account that what is 
usually comprised in the idea of death might be something 
quite different in man from what it is in animals. We must take 
our start from the reality of the animal and the reality of man, 
not from some idea we have formed of the phenomenon of 
death. 

We form our ideas about memory in somewhat the same 
way. It is particularly so when the concept of memory is 
applied indifferently to both man and animal, with the object of 
finding similarities between them. Our attention has been 
drawn, for example, to something that happened in the case 
of the famous Professor Otto Liebmann. An elephant, on his 
way to the pond to drink, is in some way offended by a 
passer-by, who does something to him. The elephant passes 
on; but when he comes back again, and finds the man still 
there, he spouts water over him from his trunk — because, so 
says the theoriser, he has obviously remarked, has stored up 
in his memory, the injury received. 

The outer appearance of the thing is of course, seen from 
such a theoretical standpoint, very misleading, but not more 
so than the attempt to cut one’s meat at table with a razor. 

The point is that one must always start from reality and not 
from ideas acquired from one series of phenomena and then 
transferred arbitrarily to another series. Usually people 
completely fail to see how widespread to-day is the error in 



scientific method I have just described. 


The human faculty of memory must be understood entirely 
out of human nature itself. To do this one needs an 
opportunity of watching how the memory develops in the 
course of the development of the individual. Anyone who can 
make such a study will be able to note that memory 
expresses itself quite differently in the very little child from the 
way it expresses itself from the ages of six, seven or eight 
onwards. In later years memory assumes much more of a 
soul-character, whereas in the earliest years of a child’s life 
one can clearly see to what a large extent it is bound up with 
organic conditions, and how it then extricates itself from those 
conditions. And if you look at the connection between the 
child’s memories and his formation of concepts you will see 
that his formation of concepts is very dependent upon what he 
experiences in his environment through sense-perception, 
through all the twelve varieties of sense-perception that I have 
distinguished. 

It is most fascinating, and at the same time extraordinarily 
important, to see how the concepts that the child forms 
depend entirely upon the experiences he undergoes; above 
all upon the behaviour of those around him. For in the years 
with which we are here concerned the child is an imitator, an 
imitator even as regards the concepts he forms. On the other 
hand, it will easily be seen that the faculty of memory arises 



more out of the child’s inward development, more out of his 
whole bodily constitution — very little indeed out of the 
constitution of the senses and therefore of the human head. 
One can detect an inner connection with the way the child is 
constituted, whether the formation of his blood, the 
nourishment of his blood, is more or less normal, or whether it 
is abnormal. It will be readily remarked that children with a 
tendency to anaemia have difficulties in remembering: while 
on the other hand such children form concepts and ideas 
more easily. 

I can only hint at these things, for in the last resort 
everyone, if he has been given the right lines to go upon, 
must seek his own confirmation of them in life itself. He will 
then find that it is from the head-organisation — that is, from 
the nerve-senses organisation — and thus from experiences 
arising out of perception, that the child forms concepts; but 
that the faculty of memory, interwoven as it were with the 
formation of concepts, develops out of the rest of the 
organism. And if one pursues this study further, particularly if 
one tries to discover what lies behind the very individual 
manner of memory-formation, how it differs in children who 
tend to a short, squat figure and in those who tend to shoot 
up, one will find a connection clearly indicated between the 
phenomena of growth as a whole and formation of the power 
of memory. 



Now I have said on earlier occasions that the formation of 
the head represents a metamorphosis of the human being’s 
organic structure, apart from the head organisation, in an 
earlier earth-life. Thus what we carry about in a particular 
earth-life as our head is the transformed body (apart from the 
head) of the previous earth-life, but especially the transformed 
metabolic-limb system; or what to-day is metabolic-limb man 
is transformed during the life between death and rebirth into 
the head-formation of the next earthly life. One must of course 
not think of it in a materialistic way; it has nothing to do with 
the matter that fills out the body, but with the relationships of 
forms and forces. 

Thus, when we see that the child’s faculty of forming 
concepts, his faculty of thought, depends upon his head- 
formation, we can also say that his capacity for thought is 
connected with his earlier life on earth. 

On the other hand, what develops in us as the faculty of 
memory depends primarily on how we are able to maintain in 
a well-organised condition the metabolic-limb system of this 
present earth-life. The two things go together: one of them a 
man brings with him from his previous earth-life, and the 
other, the faculty of memory, he acquires through organising 
and maintaining a new organism. 


From this you will understand that ordinary memory, which 



we have primarily for use between birth and death and which 
we cultivate in connection with this earth-life, does not suffice 
to enable us to look back into the life before birth, to look back 
into our pre-natal life. Hence it is necessary — this is 
something I constantly emphasise when I am expounding the 
methodology of the subject — for us to acquire the ability to 
go behind this memory, to learn to understand clearly that it is 
something that is of service to us between birth and death, but 
that we have to develop a higher faculty which traces in a 
backward direction, entirely in the manner of memory, what 
has taken shape in us as the power of thought. Anyone who 
constructs an abstract theory of knowledge substitutes a word 
for a deed. For example, he says, “Mathematical concepts are 
a priori,” because they do not have to be acquired through 
experience, because their certainty does not have to be 
confirmed by experience; they lie behind experience, a priori. 
That is a phrase. And to-day this phrase is to be heard over 
and over again in the mouths of Kantians. This a priori really 
means that we have experienced these ideas in our previous 
earth-life; but they are none the less experiences acquired by 
humanity in the course of its evolution. The simple fact is that 
humanity is in such a stage of its evolution that most men, 
civilised men at any rate, bring mathematical concepts with 
them, and these have only to be awakened. 

There is of course an important pedagogic difference 
between the process of awakening mathematical concepts 



and that of imparting such thoughts and ideas as have to be 
acquired through external experience, and in which the faculty 
of memory plays an essential role. One can also, especially if 
one has acquired a certain power of insight into the 
peculiarities of human evolution, distinguish clearly between 
two types of growing children — those who bring much from 
their previous earth lives and to whom it is therefore easy to 
communicate ideas, and others who have less facility in the 
formation of ideas but are good at noticing the qualities of 
external things, and therefore easily absorb what they can 
take in through their own observation. But in this the faculty of 
memory is at work, for one cannot easily learn about external 
things in the way in which things have to be taught in school. 
Of course a child can form a concept, but he cannot learn in 
such a way as to reproduce what he has learnt unless a clear 
faculty of memory is there. Here, in short, one can perceive 
quite exactly the flowing together of two streams in human 
evolution. 

Now what is it exactly that lies behind this! Just think — on 
the one hand you have the human being shaping his concept¬ 
forming faculty through his head-organisation. Why does he 
do that? You have only to look at the human head- 
organisation with understanding to say why. 

You see, the head-organisation makes its appearance 
comparatively early in embryonal life, before the essentials of 



the rest of the organisation are added. Embryology furnishes 
definite proof of what Anthroposophy has to say about human 
evolution. But you need not go so far, you need only look at 
the adult man. Look at his head-organisation. To begin with, it 
is so fashioned as to be the most perfect part of the human 
organisation taken as a whole. Well, perhaps this idea is open 
to dispute; but there is another idea that cannot be gainsaid, if 
only one looks at it in the right way; that is the idea that we 
are related to our head in experience quite differently from the 
way we are related to the rest of our organism. We are aware 
of the rest of our organism in quite a different way from the 
way we are aware of our head. The truth is that our head 
effaces itself in our own soul-life. We have far more organic 
consciousness of the whole of the rest of our organism than 
we have of our head. Our head is really the part of us that is 
obliterated within our organisation. 

Moreover this head stands apart from the relationships of 
the rest of our organism with the world, first of all through the 
way the brain is organised. I have often called attention to the 
fact that the brain is so heavy that it would crush everything 
that lay beneath it were it not swimming in the cerebral fluid, 
thereby losing the whole of the weight that a body would have 
that was made of brain fluid and was the same size as the 
brain; thus the brain loses weight in the ratio of from 1,300 or 
1,400 grammes to 20 grammes. But this means that while the 
human being, in so far as he stands on the earth, has his 



natural weight, the brain is lifted out of this relationship with 
gravity in which the human being is involved. But even if you 
do not stress this inward phenomenon, but confine yourself to 
what is external, you might well say that in the whole way in 
which you bear your head, in the way you carry it through the 
world, it is like a lord or lady sitting in a carriage. The carriage 
has to move on, but when it does so, the lord or lady sitting in 
it is carried along without having to make any exertion. Our 
head is related to the rest of our organism somewhat in this 
way. Many other things help to bring this about. Our head is, 
so to speak, lifted out of all our other connections with the 
world. That is precisely because in our head we have in 
physical transformation what our soul, together with the rest of 
our organism, experienced in an earlier earth-life. 

If you study the four principal members of the human 
organisation in the head — physical body, ether body, astral 
body and ego — it is really only the ego that has a certain 
independence. The other three members have created 
images of themselves in the physical formation of the head. 

Of this, too, I once gave a convincing proof: On this occasion I 
should like to lead up to it by telling a story, rather than in a 
theoretical way. 

I once told you that many years ago, when circumstances 
had brought about the foundation of the Giordano Bruno 
Society, I was present at a lecture on the brain given by a 



thoroughgoing materialist. As a materialist, of course, he 
made a sketch of the structure of the brain, and proved that 
fundamentally this structure was the expression of the life of 
the soul. One can quite well do that. 

Now the president of the society was the headmaster of a 
grammar-school, not a materialist, but a hide-bound 
Herbartian. For him there was nothing but the philosophy of 
Herbert. He said that, as a Herbartian, he could be quite 
satisfied with the presentation; only he did not take what the 
lecturer had drawn, from his standpoint of strict materialism, 
to be the matter of the brain. Thus when the other man had 
sketched the parts of the brain, the connecting tissues and so 
on, the Herbartian was quite willing to accept the sketch; it 
was quite acceptable to the Herbartian, who was no 
materialist, for, said he, where the other man had written parts 
of the brain, he needed only to write idea-complexes, and 
instead of brain fibres he only had to write association fibres. 
Then he was describing something of a soul-nature — idea- 
complexes — where the other was describing parts of the 
brain. And where the other drew brain-fibres, he put 
association-fibres, those formations that John Stuart Mill had 
so fantastically imagined as going from idea to idea, entirely 
without will, automatically, all kinds of formations woven by 
the soul between the idea-complexes! One can find good 
examples of that in Herbart also. 



Thus both men could find a point of contact in the sketch. 
Why? Simply because the human brain really is in this respect 
an extraordinarily good imprint of the soul-spiritual. The soul- 
spiritual makes a very good imprint of itself on the brain. It 
certainly has had time during the period between death and 
new birth to call into existence this configuration, which then 
so wonderfully expresses its soul-life in the observable plastic 
formations of the brain. 

Let us now pass on to the psychological exposition given by 
Theodore Ziehen. We find that he also describes the parts of 
the brain and so on in a materialistic way, and it all seems 
very plausible. It is also extremely conscientious. One can in 
fact do that; if one looks at man’s intellectual life, the life of 
ideas, one can find a very exact reproduction of it in the brain. 
But — with such a psychology one does not get as far as 
feeling, still less as far as will. If you look at such a psychology 
as Ziehen’s, you will find that feeling is nothing more than a 
feeling-stress of the idea, and that will is entirely lacking. The 
fact is that feeling and will are not related in the same way to 
what has already been formed, already been given shape. 
Feeling is connected with the human rhythmic system; it is still 
in full movement, it has its configuration in movement. And 
will, which is connected above all with the plastic coming-into- 
existence and fading-away which take place in metabolism, 
cannot portray itself in reflected images, as is possible with 
ideas. In short, in the life of ideas, in the faculty of ideation, we 



have something of soul-life that can express itself plastically, 
pictorially, in the head. But there we are in the realm of the 
astral body; for when we form ideas, the entire activity of 
ideation belongs to the astral body. Thus the astral body 
creates its image in the human head. It is only the ego that 
still remains somewhat mobile. The etheric body has its exact 
imprint in the head, and the physical body most definitely so 
of all. On the other hand, in the rhythmic system there is no 
imprint of the astral body as such, but only of the etheric and 
physical bodies. And in the metabolic system only the 
physical body has its mirror-image. 

To summarise, you can think of the matter in this way. In 
the head you have physical body, etheric body and astral 
body, in such a way that they are portrayed in the physical; 
that in fact their impression can be detected in the physical 
forms. It is not possible to understand the human head in any 
other way than by seeing it in these three forms. The ego is 
still free in relation to the head. 

If we pass on to the rest of the human organisation, to the 
breathing-system, for instance, we find the physical and 
etheric bodies have their imprints within it; but the astral body 
and the ego have no such imprints; they are to a certain 
extent free. And in the metabolic-limb system we have the 
physical body as such, and the ego, astral body and etheric 
body are free. We have not only to recognise the presence of 



one of these members, but to distinguish whether it is in the 
free or the bound condition. Of course it is not that an astral 
body and an etheric body have no basis in the head; they 
permeate the head too. But they are not free within it, they are 
imprinted in the head-organisation. On the other hand, the 
astral body, for example, is quite free throughout the rhythmic 
system, particularly in the breathing. It acts freely. It does not 
merely permeate the system, but it is actively present within it. 

Now let us put two things together. The one is that we can 
affirm a connection between the faculty of memory and the 
organisation outside the head; the other is that we have to 
look outside the head also for the feeling and willing 
organisations. You see we are now coupling together the 
feeling world of the soul and the world of memory. And if you 
take note of your own experience in relation to these two 
things, you will discover that there is a very close connection 
between them. 

The way in which we can remember depends essentially on 
the way we can participate in things, on how far we can enter 
into them with that part of our organisation which lies outside 
the head. If we are very much head-men, we shall understand 
a great deal, but remember little in such a way that we grow 
together with it. There is a significant connection between the 
capacity for feeling and the faculty of memory. But at the 
same time we see that the human organisation apart from the 



head, in the early stages of its development, becomes more 
like the head. If you take the embryonal life, then, to begin 
with, the human being is practically all head; the rest is added. 
When the child is born —just think how imperfect is the rest 
of the organisation in comparison with the head! But it is 
attached to the head. Between birth and death the rest of the 
organisation becomes more and more like the head- 
organisation, and shows this notably in the emergence of the 
second teeth. The first teeth, the so-called milk teeth, are 
derived more from the head-organisation. It will be easy to 
demonstrate this anatomically and physiologically when 
suitable methods are applied. To spiritual scientific 
investigation it is unquestionable. In the second teeth the 
entire man plays his part. The teeth which are derived more 
from the head-organisation are cast out. The rest of the man 
assists in the formation of the second teeth. 

In fact, in the first and second teeth we have a kind of 
image translated into the physical — an image of the 
formation of concepts and memory respectively. The milk 
teeth are formed out of the human organism rather in the way 
concepts are formed, except that concepts of course are 
translated into the sphere of the mental life, whereas the 
second teeth are derived out of the human organism more in 
the way the faculty of memory is derived. One only has to be 
capable of recognising these very subtle differences in human 
nature. 



When you grasp such a thing as this, then you will of 
course see that one can really understand the structure of 
matter — particularly when it comes to organic life — only if 
one understands it in its spiritual formation. The thorough¬ 
going materialist looks at the material man, studies the 
material man. And anyone who starts from the reality and not 
from his materialistic prejudices, will at once see in the child 
that this human head is formed out of the super-sensible, 
through a metamorphosis of his previous earthly life, and then 
he sees that the rest is added out of the world into which the 
child is now transplanted: the rest is added, but that too is 
formed out of the spiritual, out of the super-sensible of this 
world. 

It is important to pay attention to such a view. For the point 
is that we should not speak abstractly of the material world 
and of the spiritual world, but we should acquire an insight 
into the way the material world originates in the spiritual world; 
an insight, so to speak, into the way the spiritual world is 
imaged in the material world. Only we must not thereby 
remain in the abstract, but must enter into the concrete. We 
must be able to acquire an insight into the difference between 
the head and the rest of the organism. Then in the very forms 
of the head we shall see a somewhat different derivation from 
the spiritual world, compared with what we see in the rest of 
the organism. For the rest of the organism is added to us 
entirely in the present earth-life, whilst the head organisation. 



down to its very shape, we bring with us out of our previous 
earth-life. Whoever reflects upon this will see the folly of such 
an objection to Anthroposophy as has again recently been 
made, in a debate which took place in Munich, by Eucken — 
so highly respected by many people despite his journalistic 
philistinism. By putting forward the foolish idea that what one 
can perceive is material, Eucken raised the objection that 
Anthroposophy is materialistic. Naturally, if one invents such a 
definition, one can prove what one will; but anyone who does 
so is certainly ill-acquainted with the accepted method of 
proof. It is a question of grasping how the material, in its 
emergence from the spiritual, can be regarded as bearing 
witness to the spiritual world. 

Again — and to-day I can only go as far as this — if you 
grasp the connection between the birth of memory and the 
forces of growth, you will thereby recognise an interplay 
between what we call material and what in later life, from 
seven to eight years of age onwards, develops as the soul- 
spiritual life. It really is a fact that what shows itself later in 
more abstract intellectual form as the faculty of memory is 
active, to begin with, in growth. It is really the same force. The 
same method of observation must be applied to this as is 
applied, let us say, when we speak of latent heat and free 
heat. Heat which is free, which is released from its latent 
condition, behaves externally in the physical world like the 
force which, after having been the source of the phenomena 



of growth in the earliest years of childhood, then manifests 
itself in the inner life as the force of memory. What lies behind 
the phenomena of growth in earliest childhood is the same 
thing as what later makes its appearance in its own proper 
form as the faculty of memory. 

I developed this more fully in the course of lectures given 
here in the Goetheanum last autumn. [* Grenzen der 
Naturerkenntnis, 27th Sept, to 2nd Oct., 1920 (Translation not 
yet published.)] You will see how one can discover along 
these lines an intimate connection between the soul-spiritual 
and the bodily-physical, and how therefore we have in the 
faculty of memory something which on the one hand appears 
to us as of a soul-spiritual nature, and on the other hand, 
when it appears in other cosmic connections, manifests as the 
force of growth. 

We find just the opposite when we consider the human 
capacity for love, which shows itself on the one hand to be 
entirely bound up with the bodily nature, and which on the 
other hand we can grasp, exactly like the faculty of memory, 
as the most soul-like function. So that in fact — this I will 
explain more fully in later lectures — in memory and love you 
have capacities in which you can experience the interplay 
between the spiritual and the bodily, and which you can also 
associate with the whole relationship between man and the 
world. 



In the case of memory we have already done this, for we 
have related ideation with previous earth-lives, and the faculty 
of memory with the present earth-life. In later lectures we shall 
see that we can experience the same thing as regards the 
capacity for love. One can show how it is developed in the 
present earth-life, but passes over through the life between 
death and rebirth into the next earthly life. 

Why are we making a point of this? Because to-day man 
needs to be able to make the transition from the soul-spiritual 
to the bodily-physical. In the soul-spiritual we experience 
morality; within the physical-bodily we experience natural 
necessity. As things are seen to-day, if one is honest in each 
sphere one has to admit that there is no bridge between them. 
And I said yesterday that because there is no such bridge, 
people make a distinction between what they call real 
knowledge, based upon natural causality, and the content of 
pure faith, which is said to be concerned with the world of 
morality — because natural causality on the one hand, and 
the life of the soul-spirit on the other, exist side by side without 
any connection. But the whole point is that in order to recover 
a fully human consciousness, we need to build a bridge 
between these two. 

Above all we must remember that the moral world cannot 
exist without postulating freedom; the natural world cannot 
exist without necessity. Indeed, there could be no science if 



there were not this necessity. If one phenomenon were not of 
necessity caused by another in natural continuity, everything 
would be arbitrary, and there could be no science. An effect 
could arise from a cause that one could not predict! We get 
science when we try to see how one thing proceeds from 
another, that one thing proceeds from another. But if this 
natural causality is universal, then moral freedom is 
impossible; there can be no such thing. Nevertheless the 
consciousness of this moral freedom within the realm of soul 
and spirit, as a fact of direct experience, is present in every 
man. 

The contradiction between what the human being 
experiences in the moral constitution of his soul and the 
causality of nature is not a logical one, but a contradiction in 
life. This contradiction is always with us as we go through the 
world; it is part of our life. The fact is that, if we honestly admit 
what we are faced with, we shall have to say that there must 
be natural causality, there must be natural necessity, and we 
as men are ourselves in the midst of it. But our inner soul- 
spiritual life contradicts it. We are conscious that we can make 
resolutions, that we can pursue moral ideals which are not 
given to us by natural necessity. This is a contradiction which 
is a contradiction of life, and anyone who cannot admit that 
there are such contradictions simply fails to grasp life in its 
universality. But in saying this we are saying something very 
abstract. It is really only our way of expressing what we 



encounter in life. We go through life feeling ourselves all the 
time actually at variance with external nature. It seems as if 
we are powerless, as if we must feel ourselves at variance 
with ourselves. To-day we can feel the presence of these 
contradictions in many men in a truly tragic way. 

For example, I knew a man who was quite full of the fact 
that there is necessity in the world in which man himself is 
involved. Theoretically, of course, one can admit such a 
necessity and at the same time not trouble much about it with 
one’s entire manhood. Then one goes through the world as a 
superficial person and one will not be inwardly filled with 
tragedy. Be that as it may, I knew a man who said, 
“Everywhere there is necessity and we men are placed within 
it. There is no doubt about it, science forces us to a 
recognition of this necessity. But at the same time necessity 
allows bubbles to arise in us which delude us with hopes of a 
free soul-life. We have to see through that delusion, we have 
to look upon it as hot air. This too is a necessity.” 

That is man’s frightful illusion. That is the foundation of 
pessimism in human nature. The man who has little idea of 
how deeply such a thing can work into the human soul will not 
be able to enter into the feeling that this contradiction in life, 
which is absolutely real, can undermine the whole soul, and 
can lead to the view that life in its inmost nature is a 
misfortune. Confronted by the conflict between scientific 



certainty and the certitude of faith, it is only thoughtlessness 
and lack of sensitivity that prevent men from coming to such 
inner tragedy in their lives. For this tragic attitude towards life 
is really the one that goes with the plight of soul to which 
mankind can come to-day. 

But whence comes the impotence which results in such a 
tragic attitude to life! It comes from the fact that civilised 
humanity has for centuries allowed itself to become entangled 
in certain abstractions, in intellectualism. The most this 
intellectualism can say is that natural necessity deludes us by 
strange methods with a feeling of freedom, but that there is no 
freedom. It exists only in our ideas. We are powerless in the 
face of necessity. 

Then comes the important question — is that truest? And 
now you see that the lectures I have been giving for weeks 
actually all lead up to the question: “Are we really powerless? 
Are we really so impotent in the face of this contradiction?” 
Remember how I said that we have in our lives not only an 
ascending development, but a declining one; that our 
intellectual life is not bound up with the forces of growth, but 
with the forces of death, the forces of decay; that in order to 
develop intelligence we need to die. You will remember how I 
showed here several weeks ago the significance of the fact 
that certain elements with specific affinities and valencies — 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur — combine to 



form protein. They do so not by ordinary chemical 
combination, but on the, contrary by becoming utterly chaotic. 
You will then see that all these studies are leading up to this 
— to make it clear to you that what I have told you is not just a 
theoretical contradiction, but an actual process in human 
nature. We are not here merely in order, through living, to 
sense this contradiction, but our inner life is a continual 
process of destruction of what develops as causality in outer 
nature. We men really dissolve natural causality within 
ourselves. What outside is physical process, chemical 
process, is developed within us in a reverse direction, towards 
the other side. Of course we shall see this clearly only if we 
take into consideration the upper and the lower man, if we 
grasp by means of the upper man what emerges from 
metabolism by way of contra-mechanisation, contra- 
physicalisation, contra-chemicalisation. If we try to grasp the 
contra-materialisation in the human being, then we do not 
have merely a logical, theoretical contradiction in ourselves, 
but we have the real process — we have the process of 
human development, of human becoming, as the thing in us 
that itself counteracts natural causality, and human life as 
consisting in a battle against it. And the expression of this 
struggle, which goes on all the while to dissolve the physical 
synthesis, the chemical synthesis, to analyse it again — the 
expression of this analytic life in us is summed up in the 
awareness: “I am free.” What I have just put before you in a 
few words — the study of the human process of becoming as 



a process of combat against natural causality, as a reversal of 
natural causality — we shall make the subject of forthcoming 
lectures. 



